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OPENING SHOT 


ci 


BETTMANN/CORBIS 


What We Know 


wice in the last forty years the Supreme Court has upheld the teaching of evolution in our schools. And yet, 

with the rise of the “intelligent design” movement, here we go again. How the controversy is reported has 

an effect on how the public thinks, and in our cover story, “Undoing Darwin,” Chris Mooney and Matthew C. 

Nisbet show that coverage of the newest quarrel about evolution allows its enemies to frame the story their 
way — as a contest between scientific theories, rather than what it actually is: the latest and most sophisticated 
religious challenge to an overwhelming scientific consensus. Meanwhile, on page 40, we explore a different kind of 
press breakdown, this one in Israel. On the cusp of the Gaza pullout, Gal Beckerman’s Letter from Tel Aviv provides 
a psychological portrait of an Israeli press that, at a critical historical moment, simply stopped asking questions. 
This is also our second annua! books issue. More and more significant journalism is arriving in book form now, and 
starting on page 54 we celebrate and analyze the kind of writer who dives into a complicated universe and brings 
back the stories that make some sense of it. Enjoy. 


John T. Scopes, a biology teacher, is sentenced in July 1925 to a fine of $100 (which, Scopes would later write, H.L. Mencken arranged to pay). 
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The first legislative report card by the Albany Times Union showed lawmakers where reforms were needed in state government. 


Where readers turned 
to see if state government 
was making the grade. 


New York state officials have a history of operating as if no 
one was paying attention. Legislators passed laws late at 
night without public debate, approved multi-billion-dollar 
budget bills with little scrutiny, and failed to meet the 
deadline for completing the budget for 20 straight years. 


Politicians assumed voters weren't paying attention. But 
the Times Union covers state government as its communi- 
ty’s biggest industry, and last fall editors and reporters 
decided deeper journalism might awaken interest. Political 
writer Elizabeth Benjamin and photographer Cindy Shultz 
set out on a six-day, 1,200-mile trek across the state to falk 
with voters. The result was a six-part series and blog that 
revealed a groundswell of strong dissatisfaction with 

the status quo. You can view the whole story at 
timesunion.com/opinion/legreportcard.asp. 
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Elizabeth Benjamin, Reporter 
Cindy Shultz, Photographer 


When the legislature convened in January, the Times 
Union editorial board laid out a clear reform agenda 
and vowed to publish regular report cards on how the 
Democratic-dominated Assembly, the Republican-led 
Senate and the Republican governor met the challenge. 
In the first report card, the grades were mainly D’s and 
F's. Front-page stories pointed to the issues raised by 
reformers and, in an editorial series, “State of Reform,” 
the Times Union sent an important message: Citizens 
deserve results, not rhetoric. 


Reforms came slowly, but progress was seen in the first 
on-time state budget in two decades, an end to “empty- 
seat voting” by absent legislators, tougher state ethics 
laws, and more oversight of 700-plus state agencies. The 
Times Union's final report card gave lawmakers above- 
average grades, but reminded them of the work remain- 
ing to be done. Helping citizens gain responsive state 
government is one more way Hearst Newspapers deliver 
excellence every day. 
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CULTURE GAP 


| almost feel stupid. Why did | need 
Michael Massing (“Off Course,” CJR, 
July/August) to remind me that the con- 
flict between Harvey Weinstein and 
Michael Eisner was not all that important 
compared to how Americans all over the 
country are reacting to our culture? 

The truth is that Massing has offered 
an analysis as incisive as Frank Rich’s week- 
ly dissection of the powerful manipulators 
in our society. How do we get Rich to turn 
his gaze inward? 

The New York Times is a great news- 
paper, but a more engaged dialogue of 
sorts in the cultural pages of the Times 
could open up new perspectives for peo- 
ple on both sides of the political divide. In 
this area, The New York Times has not 
served its readers. More daily coverage 
such as Massing suggests would raise 
awareness about what is churning in our 
culture and in ourselves 

Lee Diamond 
Falis Church, Virginia 


Michael Massing has touched on a very 
important subject in his article “Off 
Course.” | attended a reunion of my quite 
loving family in the Midwest, and the po- 
litical discussion came close to ruining the 
event. They say America is divided. Ameri- 
ca is divided, but, thanks to people with 
the ability to frame issues, such as Mass- 
ing, maybe we can get a productive na- 
tional conversation going on this subject. 
I've e-mailed the link to this article to 
many people in the hope that they will 
read it. | also sent it to my Colorado, Re- 
publican, schoolteacher sister, with 
whom | had some unpleasant political 
discourse at the reunion. Massing, it 
seems, brought us into agreement. He 
needs to be a political consultant to 
somebody. 
Jim Anderson 
New York, New York 
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LETTERS 


OFF COURSE 
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THE NEW REALITY 


Thanks to Mitchell Stephens for his com- 
pelling essay on postmodernism and 
journalism in the July/August issue. As a 
professor of journalism who has a Ph.D. 
in comparative literature and critical theo- 
ry, I've been trying to help students chal- 
lenge journalism’s continued reliance on 
the myth of objectivity and discrete facts 
while steering them away from a view of 
postmodernism as “anything goes.” 
Stephens’s insightful piece critiques both 
of these extremes, offering instead a 
much-needed emphasis on the need for 
journalists to challenge and contextualize 
interpretations and cultivate more diverse 
sourcing as they redefine what “report- 
ing” actually involves 
Jeanette McVicker 
Chairwoman, Department of English 
Coordinator, interdisciplinary 
Program in Journalism 
State University of New York 
Fredonia, New York 


SOME EXAMPLE 


Michael Shapiro writes of Bill Hanna and his 
Mesabi Daily News (CJR, July/August): “. . . 
he could err on the side of prudence, and 
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in all likelinood put out a paper that 
missed nothing and did not cause of- 
fense.” Shapiro is wrong that these are 
mutually exclusive ideas and so is Bill 
Hanna, if Shapiro has painted a clear pic- 
ture of the paper and its editor 

Shapiro says that this supposedly near- 
perfect example of American journalism 
does not send reporters to meetings un- 
less the agenda says something interesting 
is going to happen. | don’t know how any- 
one can tell from an agenda if something 
interesting is going to happen. | have been 
reporting meetings for newspapers and 
radio stations for almost forty years, and it 
has been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion that something happens when and 
where you least expect it. My old friend Val 
Hymes followed George Wallace from whis- 
tle stop to whistle stop throughout Mary- 
land and was the only radio reporter on 
hand to listen to the same speech for the 
eighth time and thus was the only radio 
reporter on hand when he was shot. 

It is at meetings of school boards, 
county commissions, town governments, 
and planning commissions that things 
happen directly affecting people's lives. To 
ignore them is truly bad journalism. Good 
journalism is to take the issues gleaned 
from these meetings and write pieces 
free of government jargon that explain 
the impact. The only journalism professor 
| ever had defined news in two words: “in- 
terest and impact.” He was referring to is- 
sues Of impact and interest to the audi- 
ence, not the editor or reporter. 

The role of a small-town newspaper 
should be to superserve its area. | hope 
there is a good radio station in Virginia, 
Minnesota, that can keep people in- 
formed about what's happening there. 
Based on Shapiro's piece, it surely can't be 
found in the Mesabi Daily News. 

Dick Myers 

General manager and news director 

WCTR-AM 
Chestertown, Maryland 
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WHAT DON DID SAY 


Your July/August editorial, “What 
Howard Didn't Say,” rightly criticized 
the seemingly agreeable response of 
Newsweek's Howard Fineman to Don 
Imus. But the most serious aspect of 
the conversation was Imus’s sugges- 
tion that the magazine could earn the 
public's trust by keeping some facts 
secret 
Martin L. Haines 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


NOTES ON NAVASKY 


The recent Victor Navasky kerfuffle, 
and your institutional unwillingness to 
acknowledge the troublesome issues 
his hiring poses for a supposedly unbi- 
ased journalism review, represent bad 
ethics, bad journalism, and bad busi- 


did not go on the masthead until a 
year later. Some critics subsequently 
argued that CJR thus was harboring a 
secret puppet master. (The lead critic, 
as long as we're talking transparency, 
was the younger brother of Stern, the 
cancel-my-subscription letter writer 
above). 

In any event, we plead not guilty. 
Navasky is the faculty member who 


heads the magazine program at Colum- 


bia's J-School! and is also the longtime 
publisher of The Nation. His welcomed 
appointment to CJR was certainly not a 
secret (it was announced on the 
school's Web site and mailed to 8,059 
alumni). 

But Navasky wanted to postpone a 
masthead appearance until he attend- 
ed to other duties, connected to The 
Nation and to a book he was writing, 
and until he fully scoped out his role 


What defines news is ‘interest and impact’ — 
interest and impact to the audience, not to 


the editor or reporter. 


ness. Your credibility is shot. Shame on 
you — even worse to have to be outed 
by a blogger. Except for presenting an 
interesting academic case in how not 
to do quality journalism — the irony, by 
the way, is simply delicious — the 
Navasky episode means | will no longer 
read nor assign your magazine to my 
students. Sad, but true. Cancel my 
subscription. 
Willy Stern 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 


The editors respond: What kerfuffle 
puzzled readers may ask? A brief histo- 
ry: last summer Nicholas Lemann, dean 
of Columbia's J-school, appointed Vic- 
tor Navasky to oversee CJR, replacing 
David Laventhol, who had left the 
magazine in September 2003. Navasky 


here. He eventually took the title of 


chairman, as announced in our July/Au- 


gust issue. 

We hope Stern will reconsider his 
cancellation, as he’s going to be miss- 
ing a great many good articles. 


When | read in your July/August issue 
that “CJR is delighted to welcome Vic- 
tor Navasky to its masthead as Chair- 
man,” | wondered what the appoint- 
ment does to CJr’s credibility. Navasky 
is the zealous publisher of the liberal 
magazine The Nation. The purpose of 
CJR is “[tlo assess the performance of 
journalism.” | assume that means to do 
so impartially. The appointment of 
Navasky creates the appearance of un- 
fairness. Suppose that there were a 
Rocky Mountain Journalism Review, 
with the same purpose as CJR, and it 
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“Always fascinating — one of the Top Twenty Political Sites 
on the Web.” 
— Forbes 


“Relentless media policing by skilled journalists. Aims to 
stop bad journalism before it spreads, instead of criticizing it after 


the fact.” 
— The Wall Street Journal 


“Unique in that it exclusively provides researched and edited media 


criticism of an unfolding story.” 
— The Hartford Courant 


“A smart read on chatter in the blogosphere.” 


— Mark Glaser, Online Journalism Review 


“They have the horses to do it well, and they are doing it well.” 
— Jay Rosen, editor, PressThink 


Awarded Honorable Mention for Distinguished Contribution 


to Online Journalism in 2004. 
— The National Press Club 
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appointed as chairman the publisher of 
National Review, The American Spectator, 
or The Weekly Standard. | would scoff, 
and my guess is that CJR would give it a 
Dart — except that it might be embar- 
rassed to do so by the Navasky appoint- 
ment. 
Nathan Dodell 
Rockville, Maryland 


The chairman responds: Nathan Dodell 
raises an interesting question. Let me fur 
ther complicate the matter. Long before | 
came to The Nation, | was founder, editor 
and publisher of Monocle, which de- 
scribed itself as “a leisurely quarterly of 
political satire" (that meant we came out 
twice a year). Our editorial policy was that 
“the views of our contributors, no matter 
how conflicting and contradictory, are 
the views of the editors.” | might men- 
tion that after Monocle, | worked at The 
New York Times Magazine. And, oh yes, 
from age 8-11 | was a key staff writer for 
The TOHONe Camper. 

| will check previous letters-to-the-edi- 
tors pages to see if Dodell or the Stern 
brothers sounded similar alarms when a 
CJR editor arrived fresh from overseeing 
Fortune and Money. | hope not, since the 
CJR over which he presided was a most 
distinguished journal. Other CJR leaders 
have hailed from such diverse quarters as 
U.S. News & World Report, Ms. Magazine, 
and the Los Angeles Times. Can a maga- 
zine that prides itself on a long tradition 
of nonpartisan, impartial monitoring of 
the media survive its association with 
someone who hails from The Nation? 
Only time will tell. 


CLARIFICATION 


In our editing of Gilbert Cranberg’s piece 
in the Voices section last issue ("Closing 
Ethical Loopholes"), we added a sentence 
meant to make clear that fixing loop- 
holes in codes of ethics does not neces- 
sarily translate into fixing journalistic 
problems. But in doing so, the phrase 
“shoring up the ASNE code” might better 
have read “shoring up codes like the 
ASNE code” to make clear that Cranberg 
was discussing all codes of ethics, not 
just ASNE’s. 
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EDITORIAL 
WHO HAS YOUR BACK? 


Journalism in the corporate age 


n 1973, when Bob Woodward's and Carl Bern- 
stein’s Watergate notes were subpoenaed, 
their parent company, in the person of pub- 
lisher Katharine Graham, famously took pos- 

session of the notes, vowing that she would go 

to jail before her reporters. Flash forward thirty 

years. When Norman Pearlstine, Time, Inc.’s edi- 

tor-in-chief, was reminded recently of this bit of 

journalistic mettle, his response 

was that, “There is a very big dif- 

ference between 1975 and 2005 

in the way that judges and spe- 

cial prosecutors tend to listen to 

the press.” True enough. But 

there is a big difference, too, in 

how the folks who run our media 

companies view the journalistic 

components of their sprawling 

empires. The Washington Post of 

1973 has little in common with 

Time Warner, the world’s largest 

media company, whose holdings 

range from CNN to the Atlanta 

Braves. 

Pearlstine, of course, made the 
decision — without pressure from Time Warner, 
he says — to hand over the reporter Matt Coop- 
er’s notes to the prosecutor investigating who 
outed the CIA agent Valerie Plame. Asserting that 
the press is not “above the law,” he did so after 
the Supreme Court refused to hear an appeal of 
the federal district court ruling that Cooper and Ju- 
dith Miller of The New York Times must reveal 
their confidential sources in the matter. Pearlstine’s 
decision may have made economic sense for Time 
Warner shareholders, who presumably have no use 
for what the judge warned would be a “very large” 
fine for criminal contempt (it was $1,000 a day; 
next time it could be $100,000) and no desire to 
risk alienating allies in the government or roiling 
the regulatory waters. 

It’s hard to see, though, how the decision makes 
journalistic sense, and thus it raises a fundamental 
question in this age of media conglomerates: Who 
has journalism’s back? 

Even before Time Warner caved it was difficult 
to imagine today’s media cEos offering to go to jail 


for their reporters. Still, it sure feels as if the gap 
between what the journalist values and what his em- 
ployer values just got a littke wider — and at a time 
when journalism, under assault, needs a united front. 
Consider what happened in the weeks since: the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer held articles based on 
leaked documents because, as editor Doug Clifton 
wrote, “talking isn’t an option and jail is too high 
a price to pay.” The judge in the 
civil suit filed by the former Los 
Alamos scientist Wen Ho Lee (ac- 
cused in the press of spying) or- 

dered four reporters to give up 
their sources or be held in con- 

tempt. And the judges in the libel 
suit against Sports Illustrated by 
Mike Price, the former Alabama 

head football coach, ruled that 

magazines aren’t specifically pro- 

tected by the state’s shield law. 
Then, Phil Currie, Gannett’s senior 
vice president for news, told em- 

through internal 
newsletter that not all sources are 
created equal, and that promises 

of anonymity should be made on a sliding scale. 
If the fallout from the Plame case brings more 
discipline to our use of anonymous sources, we're 
all for it. 
will always be essential to certain types of impor- 


ployees an 


But let’s be clear: confidential sources 


tant stories. To ban them — or to make reporters 
afraid to use them — is shortsighted. And to rely 
on them means standing behind the principle of 
protecting their confidentiality, come what may. 
Of course, this issue of divergent values is about 
more than anonymous sources, and it promises to 
get worse as media conglomerates grow ever larg- 
er and more diversified. Something of a case study 
is unfolding in Los Angeles, where Dean Baquet, 
the Times’s new editor, has said he wants to make 
it the best newspaper in America. Of the papers 
that could realistically compete for that title, only 
the Tribune-owned Times is run by a purely pub- 
lic company. So Tribune shareholders are not un- 
like Time Warner shareholders. What will Tribune 
bosses say to Baquet if he finds himself facing the 
kind of decision Norman Pearlstine faced? 
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BY E.J. GRAFF 


THE LINE ON SEX 
When is a scandal merely voyeurism? 


he year was 1873, the beginning of the Amer- 

ican Gilded Age. 

the Civil War. 
public lands, importing cheap workers from abroad 


The nation was exhausted by 
Robber barons were stealing 


to build (and die on) the railroads, committing bank 
and securities fraud, and hiring thugs to beat up 
the newly organizing labor unions. The nation’s eco- 
nomic structure was shifting from a very rough 
equality to an hourglass, with most of the wealth 
up top and most of the people on the bottom. 
In response to all this economic dislocation and 
misery, at least one reformer knew exactly how to 
restore America’s moral greatness. At Anthony Com- 
stock’s urgings, 
to send 


Congress made it a federal crime 
“obscene, lewd, or lascivious” material (i.e., 
pamphlets about contraception or sexually trans- 
mitted disease, condoms, 
through the U.S. mail. 
Comstockery 
States. 
nomic disruption by focusing not on common mat- 


“French” playing cards) 
is alive and well in today’s United 
When citizens distract themselves from eco- 


ters of public policy but on personal matters of sex- 
ual purity, social historians call it a “moral panic” — 
and, from the Starr report, which almost cost us a 
president, to the proposed Federal Marriage Amend- 
ment, the U.S. has had a runaway panic on its hands 
for at least a decade. Unfortunately, American jour- 
nalism is making it worse — in part by covering 
precisely the wrong stories about sex and politics. 

Since Senator Gary Hart’s infamous monkey busi- 


ness in the 1980s, there have been plenty of dis- 


cussions about where the serious media should 
draw the line on coverage of public officials’ sex- 
ual behavior. When is a scandal merely voyeurism, 
and when is it an invitation for investigative jour- 
nalism? In theory, most of us agree: on the one 
hand, the media should never cover consensual and 
private adult behavior, even when it might seem 
On the other, 


unsavory. the media should always 


cover coercive or criminal behavior, especially 
when it abuses public power or reveals official 
But in practice, 
American media have been getting it backward. 
Consider the appalling fact that only The Nation 
has given real coverage to serious allegations against 


Dr. David Hager, 


hypocrisy. for the last decade, the 


President Bush’s controversial ap- 
pointee to the Food and Drug Administration’s Ad- 
visory Committee for Reproductive Health Drugs. Ac- 
cording to the reporter Ayelish McGarvey, in Octo- 
ber 2004 Hager took the pulpit at Kentucky’s Asbury 
College chapel and told churchgoers that he had been 
persecuted for standing up on “moral and ethical is- 
sues in this country,” persecution that was part of 
“a war being waged against Christians, particularly 


evangelical Christians.” Here’s what he meant: many 
people had opposed his appointment as the panel’s 
chairman because he had worked with Concerned 
Women for America to block distribution of RU-486, 
the “morning after’ While Hager 


did not become chairman, he was appointed to the 


birth control pill. 


committee, where, he boasted from the same pulpit, 
he had been influential in blocking over-the-counter 
distribution of RU-486. In May 2005, The Nation pub- 
lished McGarvey’s article, in which Hager’s ex-wife, 
Linda Carruth Davis, alleged that, during the years 


that he had been crusading to restrict women’s med- 
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ical choices, he had been raping her repeatedly, anal- 
ly and painfully, often while she was drugged into 
sleep by prescriptions for a neurological problem. 
When McGarvey contacted him, Hager would not deny 
the allegations. 

No other media outlet ran with this story. Yet any- 
one — especially any public official — who cannot 
respect another human being’s bodily integrity can and 
must be called to account. Such acts matter still more 
when there’s an intellectual link between the public 
figure’s attitudes and behaviors and the public policies 
he promotes. That’s precisely the case for Hager, who 
— if the allegations are true — publicly worked to 
deny women the right to make choices in their med- 
ical lives, while privately denying his wife choices 
about her physical life. 

Were the allegations true? Ex-spouses say terrible 
things, and she wasn’t under oath, both of which any 
editor must consider. But fact by fact, McGarvey con- 
structs a careful story, not a casual he-said/she-said 
shocker. According to her lawyer and longtime friends, 
Davis’s charges were consistent with what she’d told 


them at the time, as was her explanation that the rea- 


son she didn’t go to court was that she had wanted 
to spare her sons the humiliation of a public airing. 
Very few women report marital rape, which, as Mc- 
Garvey notes, is notoriously difficult to prosecute. 

And yet no media outlets followed up or de- 
manded an explanation. 


ow consider another case in which American 
journalism got things wrong, but in the oppo- 
site direction: the Ryan v. Ryan divorce filings. 
As Jack Ryan, a Republican senatorial candidate in 
Illinois, was sinking in the polls in his 2004 race 
against Barack Obama, the Chicago Tribune and the 
local ABC news affiliate WLS-TV succeeded in per- 
suading a judge to release his divorce papers. Ac- 
cording to those filings, his wife, the actress Jeri Ryan, 
had wanted to get free of him in part because she 
found it repulsive when he repeatedly urged her to 
accompany him to a sex club and do the deed in 
front of others. Arguing, as Jeri Ryan did, that you 
want to divorce your spouse because your ideas of 
sexual intimacy are distressingly incompatible is en- 
tirely fair. But why should a citizen care? That story 
was domestic voyeurism, not political information. 
You could argue that this story falls under the 
hypocrisy exemption, and that’s generally how it was 
covered. Jack Ryan marked himself as a “family val- 
ues” politician, promising to vote for some of today’s 
biggest Comstockeries, like the Federal Marriage 
Amendment and restrictive “pro-marriage” policies. But 
this kind of journalism backfires, endorsing an essen- 
tially prurient vision in which personal sexual probity 


is a surpassingly relevant qualification for office. That’s 
Comstockery all over, building up hysteria over indi- 
vidual sexual desires as a distraction from serious is- 
sues. Far more significant were the links between 
Ryan’s Goldman Sachs millions and, say, his desire to 
cut taxes for his income bracket. 

Finally, here’s one recent story in which the media 
got things exactly right: the one about James West, 
the mayor of Spokane, Washington. West was accused 
of going online and soliciting sex from young men, 
sometimes in exchange for various office perks (like 
internships, baseball tickets, or autographed footballs). 
In some cases, he had offered these young men jobs 
and then harassed them for sexual favors. During his 
political career, West had vigorously opposed gay- 
rights measures. And yet, when the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review started publishing the results of its 
investigation into the solicitation and harassment 


Sex sells papers, but it can also sell out 
the nation by shrinking the space 
available for serious public conversation. 


charges, West had the gall to declare he was being 
persecuted for being gay. Please. Given that combi- 
nation of criminal allegations and political hypocrisy, 
West deserved what he got. 

So we know that the media can get this right. But 
perhaps we haven’t quite understood the consequences 
for getting things wrong. It’s about more than just the 
dumbing-down of the media; it’s also about shrinking 
the space available for serious public conversation. Yes, 
sex sells papers — but it can also sell out the nation. 
Not covering the right story (the Hager story or the 
West story) leaves scoundrels in public office. And cov- 
ering the wrong stories shifts American attention away 
from the real meal of our shared public concerns and 
onto the mental junk food of private sex lives. 

A century ago, groups like the New York Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, the Boston Watch & 
Ward Society, and various temperance societies were 
shutting down contraceptive clinics, urging police to 
round up prostitutes and gay men, and smashing sa- 
loons. They were right that something in the nation 
was morally amiss — but wrong about what that 
was. Today’s groups — like the American Family As- 
sociation, the Family Research Council, and the Con- 
cerned Women for America — depend on journal- 
ists to help keep the public breathing heavily about 
illicit sex, so that they can gin up misleading moral 
panic. Too often the media go along. Anthony Com- 
stock would be proud. 

EJ. Graff is a resident scholar at the Brandeis Women’s 


Studies Research Center. 
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BY RALPH GROSS 


THE (EDUCATED) READER 
A lesson on profits vs. quality 


he editor’s invitation read, “Help us put out a 

better newspaper .. . . The Des Moines Regis- 

ter is your paper and ours... . . that’s why we 
have the Reader Advisory Board.” The editor said he 
wanted to be held “accountable for being the best 
paper we can be. Critique us. Question us.” 

The offer sounded perfect. I have read the Reg- 
ister since I moved to Des Moines in 1962 to go to 
college, and had always liked the paper. But in re- 
cent years I had become a critic, driven by a belief 
that the paper wasn’t as good as it used to be. 

Impressions are subjective, but having been the 
subject of several stories over the years I believed 
that the paper always took great care to be fair and 
accurate. Its reporting reflected not only a working 
knowledge of the subject but often an understand- 
ing of sometimes-subtle historic relationships. It took 
its watchdog function seriously, and I also relied on 
it to provide a variety of well-thought-out opinions 
on issues that affected my quality of life. 

In some ways the Register, purchased by Gannett 
in 1985, remains a good paper. It has always been, 
and continues to be, a champion of open public 
meetings and public records, and it ran a great ex- 
posé on local law enforcement and county attorneys, 
which was a finalist for a 2005 Pulitzer. But the 
paper whose motto is “The Newspaper Iowa De- 
pends Upon” no longer has daily statewide distribu- 
tion, and circulation has declined. Its local coverage 
lacks the depth and breadth of not so long ago. The 
Register was once a destination paper for journalists; 
now it’s a stepping-stone. 

So, in July 2003 I applied for an appointment to 
the Register’s Reader Advisory Board. 

There were thirty of us on the board, from all 
walks of life — an FBI agent, two pork producers, 
a lawyer, a journalism student, a retired school su- 
perintendent, a surgeon, a union representative, a 
bus driver, a manufacturing executive. At our first 
meeting in September 2003, new members were 
asked why they had volunteered. Paul Anger, the 
paper’s editor and vice president, offered to answer 
questions. When my turn came, I said, “Thirty years 
ago I would pass in front of the Register building 
and with great pride read a display that said: ‘The 
Des Moines Register has won more Pulitzer Prizes 
for national reporting than any other newspaper ex- 
cept one. Congratulations, New York Times.’” Then, 
addressing Anger and Richard Tapscott, the paper’s 
managing editor, I asked, “Would you describe what 


plan is in place to reestablish the Register to the 
level of excellence it once enjoyed?” 

Without hesitation Tapscott replied, “We have a 
list of the Pulitzer Prizes and Pulitzer Prize-winning 
cartoons on display in the newsroom to serve as in- 
spiration.” 

Anger added, “You can’t run a newspaper to win 
Pulitzers,” which effectively ended the discussion. 
Thus began my two-year odyssey on the advisory 
board. 

The monthly meetings consisted of an announced 
agenda, usually a Register employee describing his 
or her job and answering questions, with time for 
board members’ comments, suggestions, and story 
ideas. I liked being on the board. But I also want- 
ed answers to questions that had nagged me for the 
last fifteen or so years. 

For instance, I was disappointed when the Regis- 
ter discontinued subscribing to the New York Times 
wire service. When I said so, Anger acknowledged 
that the paper’s content had suffered as a result, and 
said that the paper was trying to get “just the edi- 
torial stuff back,” but as of this writing nothing has 
happened on that front. 


A newspaper invites criticism from 
a citizen advisory board, but what 
does it really want to hear? 


And what was the thinking when, on October 27, 
2004, the Register endorsed a congressional candi- 
date whom the editorial page had described less than 
a month earlier as “a national embarrassment”? Anger 
said the rationale was to “move the editorial page 
more to the center.” 

When the paper created Community Publications 
in October 2003 — basically zoned editions — it 
told its readers that the new editions would be prac- 
ticing “be there” journalism. “‘Be there’ means we’re 
not just reading city council minutes on the Web,” 
said the editors, “we’re sending a reporter, someone 
who’ll look deep into the minutes and dig for what 
is happening down to the neighborhood level.” But 
in one of the meetings I asked why there was no 
dateline on the political columnist’s coverage of the 
2004 Republican National Convention in New York. 
I was flabbergasted to learn that he had covered it 
from his home. (The Register did send two reporters 
to the convention.) 

In still another instance, when a regional mall opened 
in suburban Des Moines last year, I was embarrassed 
by the Register’s fawning coverage. At least one of the 
paper’s columnists took note: “The place hasn’t opened 
yet and people already roll their eyes when you men- 
tion Jordan Creek Mall. One guy wanted to know if 
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the Register is going to open a Jordan Creek bureau 
and have a staff covering nothing but the mall. I start- 
ed to laugh, but I held off until I checked it out.” 

Upon hearing of my appointment to the advisory 
board, a journalist friend gave me a copy of The El- 
ements of Journalism, by Bill Kovach and Tom 
Rosenstiel. Turns out that many of the same issues 
that had piqued my curiosity about journalism and 
the Register have been debated among professional 
journalists for the last two decades. One of these, I 
discovered, is the effect that the pressure for ever- 
higher profits has on the quality of the journalism: 
less news, less investigative reporting, less state and 
judiciary coverage. All things I had noticed in the 
Register over the years. All this is surely familiar to 
cjR readers, but it isn’t to most news consumers. 

I felt energized. I gave each board member a copy 
of the book, noting that it might serve as a baseline 
from which to judge the Register. And at each meet- 
ing I raised the same concern with the editors — ad- 
dress the tradeoffs you make between keeping your 
readership informed and increasing corporate profit 
margins. But no one seemed to want to discuss it. 

So, in January 2005 I wrote a letter to the editor 
laying out my concerns about the Register, and ask- 
ing the paper to discuss the issue of quality-versus- 


profits with readers. I hand-delivered my letter fif- 
teen minutes before the next board meeting. After 
reading the first few lines, though, Paul Anger said, 
“I don’t agree with this.” 

“I didn’t know that was a prerequisite for publi- 
cation,” I said. 

We smiled politely at each other. 


The letter was not published. But I was serious 
about what had happened to my hometown news- 
paper and decided to take out four quarter-page ads 
asking readers to communicate their concerns about 
diminished quality directly to the editor. Friends had 
offered to help pay for the ads, which I was told 
would cost $10,000. 

I thought the ads would carry more clout if I 
could get some board members to sign on, so I e- 
mailed each member a copy of the ad and asked if 
they would allow me to use their names. 

Some said they liked the paper, citing among other 
things the short summaries of complex issues and 
the generous use of photos throughout. One replied 
with an emphatic “no” and copied his response to 
the editor. Some board members agreed to have their 
names appear in the ad. Others indicated support 
but wanted to remain anonymous. 

At the next board meeting, the Register’s cartoon- 
ist was scheduled to speak. Instead, Anger brought 
the editorial page editor, the managing editor for staff 
development, and the political columnist. In lieu of 


the cartoonist, Anger said, he was “prepared to spend 
the next two hours addressing Ralph’s concerns.” 

Anger denied that the paper had declined. It had 
just changed, he said. To support his contention, out 
came a copy of the Register’s most recent Pulitzer 
Prize entry, a list of new hires over the last few 
years, internal Gannett awards as well as external 
ones. A lot of work had gone into preparing for the 
meeting. In a way, I was pleased that the editor had 
taken my concerns seriously. 

My letter to the editor and the advertisement were 
disemboweled almost line by line with an explana- 
tion as to why both were unworthy of publication. 

I was given five minutes for rebuttal. I said what 
I could, but realized it was a losing battle. 

The next morning I submitted the ad. Within four 
hours the advertising manager called to say the Reg- 
ister would not print it. He gave me no reason other 
than it was the Register’s prerogative. 


y tenure on the board ends this September. 

I've learned a great deal, but not what I ex- 

pected to learn. It should have been the per- 
fect place to begin a discussion of the tradeoffs made 
between quality and profits, but what was put for- 
ward as a forum to hold the newspaper accountable 
became something else. All the editors really want- 
ed, I'm convinced, was a feel-good focus group with 
an important-sounding title. Particularly when there’s 
only one newspaper in town, readers have little clout. 

While I am not a journalist, I am a consumer of 
journalism and I care deeply about newspapers. Good 
newspapers help create open and constructive dia- 
logue, and this is integral to the democratic process. 
Perhaps because of that, I find it incredible that the 
press won’t discuss what is arguably the central jour- 
nalistic issue of our time with those who have the 
most at stake — we, the people. 

Readers like me are unaware of the underlying 
reasons for the degenerative changes we perceive 
every day. And worse, we aren’t being asked how 
much we value reliable, accurate, thorough, and fair 
reporting. We might, for instance, be willing to pay 
more for the newspaper if we understood the prob- 
lems and what was at stake. 

To qr readers I pose this question: Who will em- 
brace their civic responsibility to raise awareness on 
this issue? In markets with no competition, like Des 
Moines, what are the options for doing so? And if the 
answer is no one and none, say so and let’s move 
on to create a new information delivery system for 
this democracy, because the current one is dying. # 


Ralph Gross (rmgross@netbox.com) is a wealth management 


adviser in Des Moines. 
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DARTS & LAURELS 


DART to the Sacramento Bee, the Los Angeles Daily 
News, the Nashville Tennessean, The Burlington Free Press, 
and the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, for letting the advertising 
tail wag the editorial dog. With traditional grocers in northern 
California looking over their shoulders at the Wal-Mart Super- 
centers panting at their heels — supercenters whose market- 
ing strategies too often force out long-established businesses 
and whose marketing budgets pay little respect to the local 
paper — the Bee gave the better part of its May 4 front page 
to a report on the new low prices on 5,700 of the 30,000 items 
available at the 125-store Raley’s chain. Headed GROCER OFFERS 
PERMANENT MARKDOWNS, the article was illustrated with a six-by- 
nine-inch, four-color photo of shoppers at a Raley’s market 
and accompanied by a chart comparing Raley’s new prices with 
its old ones for, among other foodstuffs, Dannon Yogurt, 
Wish-Bone Dressing, Kraft Macaroni and Cheese, and Ragu 
Pasta Sauce (“selected varieties”). Nine pages later, inside, was a 
full -page, four-color ad for Raley’s, ANNOUNCING NEW LOW PRICES 
ON OVER 5,000 ITems. .. . IN Los Angeles, the Daily News now 
sports on its Thursday scoreboard a superimposed ad for a 


local car dealer. . . . In Nashville, The Tennessean recently 
adorned its Living section with an illustrated feature on the 
country singer Reba McEntire’s new line of women’s fashions 
that included detailed descriptions and prices of four different 
outfits. As was pointed out by Wendell Rawls, Jr. in the alterna- 
tive weekly Nashville Scene, the article noted that “Reba’s line 
is available only through Dillard’s, which in the Nashville area 
has stores in Green Hills, Rivergate, Hickory Hollow, Bellevue, 
and Cool Springs,” and managed to repeat advertiser Dillard’s 
name seven separate times. .. . In Vermont, The Burlington 
Free Press was so excited about a coming “special advertising 
supplement” promoting a downtown development project 
that it put an ad for the Monday advertorial, buttressed with 
the paper’s logo, on its Sunday front page. .. . And speaking of 
advertorials, this summer the News-Miner created the new po- 
sition of “advertorial editor,” whose job involves working with 
ad reps as well as with reporters and editors, and whose salary, 
according to a memo from editor Kelly Bostian, is “Funded half 
by the Newsroom and half by Advertising,” thus giving new de- 
finition to the concept of fairness and balance. 


LAUREL 0 sational Geo- 
graphic, for a guided journey to a new 
frontier. In its July cover story the mag- 
azine explored the rapidly developing 
world of regenerative medicine and the 
center of its power, stem cell research. 
Written by Rick Weiss, illustrated with 
photos by Max Aguilera-Hellweg, M.D., 
and illuminated by explanatory graphs 
and charts, the article makes compre- 
hensible the current theory and practice 
of both the science and the sociopolitics 
that drive the course of the research. Es- 
pecially useful is the clarification of such 
fundamental terms as “lines” and 
“cloning,” and of the crucial distinctions 
between embryonic and so-called adult 
stem cells in their availability, application, 
and, in some quarters, moral acceptabil- 
ity. Weiss takes us from hospitals, where 
suffering kids hang on hope, to universi- 
ties, where awesome experiments hold 
potential cures; from the Vatican, where 
embryonic research is condemned as 
immoral, to Washington, 
where administration poli- 
cies withhold vital funding; 
and to laboratories in Eu- 


rope, South Korea, and Singapore, where 
American scientists, frustrated by the 
limitations imposed by their own coun- 
try, have joined the global pursuit of a 
not impossible dream. Moving deftly be- 
tween all these points of interest and 
more, the article can help turn readers 
into sophisticated travelers in a strange 
and thrilling land. 


DART to the miami Herald, for a 
distasteful reminder that it’s all in who 
you know. What better proof than the 
overheated serialization, on seven con- 
secutive summer Sundays, of excerpts 
from Dish and Tell, a junky new book 
from HarperCollins in the Desperate 
Housewives mode. The book was edited 
by a woman who had since become the 
Herald's managing editor for presenta- 
tions and operations, and co-authored 
by six local fortysomething women — a 
group that includes a former Herald 
business executive who runs her own 


Darts and Laurels is written by Gloria Cooper, CJr's deputy 
executive editor, to whom nominations should be addressed: 


212-854-1887; gc15@columbia.edu. 
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p.r. outfit and a former Herald vice pres- 
ident for consumer marketing who is a 
marketing consultant. The paper’s pro- 
motional treats for the wannabe best- 
seller/movie/tv series/talk show/franchise 
ranged from house ads and Web links to 
a cover story in the paper’s tabloid-size 
lifestyle section that, garnished with 
eight four-color photos of the self- 
styled “Miami Bombshells,” ate up three 
full pages. After sour comments about 
the series (“absolute drivel,” “self-serving 
crap,” “ARGH! YUCK!”) began appearing 
on the newsroom’s bulletin board, Tom 
Fiedler, the Herald's editor, arranged an 
open meeting with the staff, at which he 
put up a firm defense. “Were we per 
haps seduced and manipulated and 
used?” Fiedler later wondered aloud to 
the alternative weekly New Times. “| 
don’t know. | really think that’s yet to be 
known for certain. | certainly haven't 
heard that people are throwing up all 
over The Miami Herald on Sundays.” 
Meanwhile, however, back at 
the Herald, the memory of 
Dish and Tell still makes 
staffers gag. 
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STATE OF THE ART 
THEIR WAR 


rnie Pyle, the legendary correspondent, understood 
soldiers. He knew how they marched, how they 
mourned, how they endured. With few exceptions, the 
coverage coming out of Iraq today doesn’t portray the grunts 
in the same deeply personal light. It is a different era, and most 
journalists have never served in the military and have only a 
passing acquaintance with the worlds that most soldiers come 
from. But for readers who want a taste of the soldier’s life, a 
modern-day Ernie Pyle is no 
longer necessary; soldiers them- 
selves are blogging their experi- 
ences from the front lines. 

Since combat began in Iraq in 

March 2003, “milblogs,” as 
they're called, have been crop- 
ping up in increasing numbers. 
Some are sophomoric and laced 
with obscenities, while others 
offer frank and poignant ac- 
counts of what it’s like to fight 
this war. Their popularity has 
drawn the interest of book pub- 
lishers, along with the scrutiny 
of military higher-ups con- 
cerned that milblogs could 
breach operational security. For 
the Pentagon there is also 
something else at play here: 
how to manage the flow of in- 
formation from the field — es- 
pecially when the military's offi- 
cial version of events is contra- 
dicted by blogging soldiers. 

In August 2004, a twenty-eight-year-old Army infantryman 
named Colby Buzzell, writing anonymously under the handle 
CBFTW (the last three letters stand for, alternately, “fuck the 
war” or “fuck the world”), posted his account of a vicious fire- 
fight with insurgents on his 
blog, My War. “We were 
driving there on that main 
street when all of a sudden 
all hell came down. all 
around on us. | was like, this 
is it, I'm going to die. | cannot put into words how scared | 
was.” The battle received scant media attention, and the Pen- 
tagon played down the extent to which Buzzell’s brigade had 
even been involved in the fighting — crediting Iraqi security 
forces with the victory. Days later, though, a report in the 
Tacoma, Washington, News Tribune, which covers Buzzell’s 
Fort Lewis-based detachment, noted the discrepancy be- 
tween Buzzell’s version and the Pentagon's. This drew atten- 


SOMETIMES THE OFFICIAL 
STORY IS CONTRADICTED 
BY BLOGGING SOLDIERS 


tion to Buzzell’s blog, and soon his officers learned his identi- 
ty. Buzzell was later briefly confined to base, an experience he 
details in his forthcoming book, My War: Killing Time in Iraq, 
due out in October. 

Since then, the military has paid closer attention to mil- 
blogs. Some have been censored, others ordered to shut 
down. The crackdown, though, may have unintended conse- 
quences for the military. The best of these blogs offer Ameri- 

cans back home a chance to 
connect with soldiers in ways 
that today’s media coverage 
does not. 

The bloggers themselves seem 
to be well aware that their sites 
are being watched. “Hey pencil 
pusher reading this, ready to cen- 
sor/censure me, go on patrol, you 
Fobbit!” wrote Rusten Currie, a 
military intelligence officer in 
Baghdad, in a recent post to his 
blog, Si Vis Pacem, Para Bellum 
(Latin for, “If you wish for peace, 
prepare for war"). (“Fobbit” is mili- 
tary-speak for soldiers who spend 
most of their time on base.) Currie 
continues to post heartfelt rumi- 
nations about his time in Iraq and 
the prospect of returning to his 
wife of nearly two years. “An en- 
tire year will be missing from my 
marriage, and | don’t know how to 
get that back,” he wrote in July. 

Some of the most powerful 

accounts come from bloggers who have recently returned 
from Iraq, such as those posted by the Army reporter/pho- 
tographer Fred Minnick (one of his photos is above), who was 
stationed in Mosul and blogs under the name Sminklemeyer 
(In Iraq for 365). He writes 
about his struggle with re- 
curring nightmares. “! also 
had the dream again last 
night,” he wrote soon after 
his return. “This time, | 
called one of those 1-800 help lines the army provides. When 
| made the call, | realized my hands were trembling | know 
| need help.” 

Sometimes it is the absence of a post that puts the war into 
perspective for readers left to speculate on the blogger’s fate. 
Since January, the blogs of at least two soldiers have gone dark 
after their authors were killed in action. 

— Daniel Schulman 
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CURRENTS 


IF YOU BUILD IT, THEY WILL COME 


65: Number of journalists and 
media personnel killed while 
covering Iraq since March 2003. 


63: Number of journalists killed 
in Vietnam between 1955 and 
1975. 


22: Minimum number of U.S. 
journalists jailed for refusing to 
testify about their sources since 
1972 


22: Average amount of time 
served in days (excluding Judith 
Miller) 


67: Percent of Republicans who 
think the press is overly critical 
of the U.S. 


67: Percent of Democrats 
who think the media are more 
interested in boosting their 
audiences than informing the 
public. 


84, 54: Percent of Americans 
who said they believe what 
they read in their daily newspa- 
pers in 1985 and 2004, respec- 
tively. 


51: Percent of respondents to 
a recent Gallup poll who said 
they do not consider Deep 
Throat a hero. 


155: Minimum number of 
times White House press secre- 
tary Scott McClellan evaded re- 
porters’ questions about the 
leak of CIA officer Valerie 
Plame’s covert status during a 
two-week period in July. 


10: Number of times he told 
reporters he “appreciated” their 
questions. 


125: Rate, per minute, that U.S. 
government agencies classify 
documents. 


$461.54: Cost to taxpayers per 
document. 


Sources: RSF, RCFP, Pew Re- 
search Center, Gallup, CJR re- 
search, The New York Times 


After twenty years as editor-in- 
chief of Business Week, 
Stephen Shepard took on the 
role of dean of the Graduate 
School of Journalism at the City 
University of New York, which is 
set to open in September 2006. 
We wondered what it was like 
to build a journalism school 
from scratch, so we asked. CJR’S 
Kiera Butler spoke with Shep- 
ard in July. 


What made you want to take 
on this role? 

There is no publicly supported 
grad school of journalism, not 
just in New York but in all of the 
Northeast. So it means that any 
student in this area who wants 
to study journalism in graduate 
school and can’t afford the 
$35,000 at a place like Columbia 
is Out of luck. And that just did- 
n't seem right to me. 


Did your own background play 
a part in making you want to 
help found the school? 

Yes. | went to City College in the 
good old days [when it was 
free]. | grew up in the Bronx, 
and | am a New York City kid 
through and through 


Can you tell us a little about 
the program? 

It's going to be a three-semester 
program, full-time, leading to an 
MA degree. It’s going to have 
three media tracks: print, broad- 
cast, and new media. Beside the 
media tracks, we will have sub- 


ject concentrations. Initially the 
subject concentrations will be 
urban reporting, business and 
economics, and health and med- 
ical reporting. Later, we'll add an- 
other subject concentration in 
arts and culture, and probably 
one in international reporting. 


We know the tuition will be 
low. Can you give us a number? 
$6,400 a year plus fees, which 
have yet to be determined. It’s a 
public institution, so it will be 
funded by the state of New 
York. But for some students it’s 
a sacrifice to go to school full 
time. For them, it’s not a choice 
between $6,400 and $35,000. It’s 
the choice between $6,400 and 
nothing. So we're going to have 
to raise money for scholarships. 
Also, during the summer be- 
tween the second and the third 
semesters, we will have an in- 
ternship program that everyone 
will participate in. For the stu- 
dents whose internships aren't 


SOUND BITE 


ai py and large, educational and public television producers 
and directors have a rather unsubtle liberal bias. The 
remedy to this should be provided by the Board of Directors, 
which can exert a strong influence to see that a sound mix of 
programming viewpoints is provided in spite of that bias.” 


— From a December 8, 1970, memo to Nixon chief of staff 
H.R. Haldeman from White House staff assistant Clay T. Whitehead 
regarding the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
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paid, we will give them a 
stipend 


The CUNY program's comparably 
low tuition will probably attract 
students who don’t come from 
wealthy families. Will this affect 
what the students write about? 
Probably. It’s going to be a really 
diverse student body, which 
means you will have some stu- 
dents who could afford to go to 
private schools. One of the ad- 
vantages we have is being in 
New York, and bunches of stu- 
dents will come from neighbor- 
hoods around the city. If you 
have students who understand 
the issues in those neighbor- 
hoods, they will do those kinds 
of stories. But some people 
might be interested in business 
and economic reporting and 
comfortable talking to people 
on Wall Street. That’s fine, too 


What kind of student body do 
you envision? 

When | talk about diversity, | 
don't just mean racial and ethnic 
diversity. I'm talking about eco- 
nomic diversity. I'm talking about 
working-class people. I'm talking 
about immigrants. |’m talking 
about people who've served in 
the military. Journalism is becom- 
ing much more of an elite pro- 
fession than it ever was, and 
partly it’s because it’s not getting 
enough working-class people. 


What do you think about the 
old argument that a J-school 
degree isn't necessary at all? 

It seems more important now 
to have a credential to get a 
job. Also, because of the eco- 
nomic pressures on journalistic 
organizations, there’s much less 
mentoring and training going 
on today than there was when | 
started. You need to get your 


training somewhere, and there’s | 


a good argument to get it ata 
graduate school of journalism. 


TIVH SNTIADUVA 
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SEX, DRUGS, AND A DAILY 


xplaining the Burning Man festival to the uniniti- 
ES. is like trying to describe what the sun 
smells like. Producing daily coverage of this annual 
experiment in free living — clothing is optional, drug 
use is de rigueur — in Nevada’s Black Rock Desert 
with spotty Internet access and second-hand equip- 
ment poses an equally daunting challenge. Mitchell 
Martin, a forty-seven-year-old senior editor at Smart- 
Money and a Burning Man devotee, stepped up to 
the task after the event's organizers decided against 
publishing the festival's traditional daily, The Black 
Rock Gazette, this spring 

Determined that “burners,” as 
attendees are called, would not be 
deprived of their news when 
Burning Man kicked off on August 
29, Martin set to work in April rais- 
ing money for the new Black Rock 
Beacon, which is slated to appear 
at least five of the festival’s six 
days. The ban on commerce at 
Burning Man — burners barter — 
complicated Martin’s task, forcing 
him to raise money through do- 
nations rather than advertising. 

(By early August, he had collected 
$2,500 and won several old computers for the Bea- 
con's volunteer staff in a haiku-writing contest.) 

Like many of the Beacon volunteers, Martin 
worked on the Gazette, including a stint as manag- 
ing editor. Published for more than a decade, the 
Gazette favored prewritten reviews of art installa- 
tions, some of which never even made it to the 
festival, and public service messages, such as this 
one from 2003: “A three-foot across alien love nest 
pendant stolen from empire store last Thursday 
has been sighted Return to Gazette.” 

As an instrument of the event’s organizers, Mar- 


tin says, the Gazette shied away from reporting 
bad news, such as the time in 2003 when two 
planes crashed on consecutive days, one during 
takeoff and the other while landing, at the festival's 
temporary airstrip. (In fairness, the Gazette did re- 
port the death of a burner who was run over by an 
“art car” that year.) 

“With no official ties to Burning Man, we'll be 
able to cover whatever we want,” Martin says, 
“which means more mayhem and drug arrests.” 

The Beacon won't take itself too seriously, 

though, Martin adds. Alongside 
the dispatches on crime and 
chaos readers will also find super- 
fluous references to pork prod- 
ucts — a staple food for the fes- 
tival’s estimated 40,000 burners 
The Beacon’s motto, Lux veritas 
lardum, roughly translates to 
“light, truth, bacon.” 

At press time, Martin was still 
nailing down the particulars of 
how the Beacon — with a daily 
print run of up to ten thousand 
— would be distributed. In addi- 
tion to four news boxes, he was 

counting on recruiting burners to deliver the paper 
with the prospect of receiving trinkets, bacon, or 
even some “free loving” from grateful readers 

Given all the hassle, it is reasonable to ask why a 
weeklong gathering of radical freethinkers in the 
middle of nowhere needs a newspaper at all 
“Burning Man is a kind of counterculture, to think 
of alternatives to society the way it is set up now,” 
Martin says. “To not have a free press at something 
like this would be saying that a free press isn’t im- 
portant, and | disagree with that.” 

— Jeffrey Goldfarb 


LANGUAGE CORNER 
THE ODDS FAVOR LESS 


d Cassidy, chief fiscal officer for a charitable 
agency in Buffalo, e-mailed to ask, “Can you en- 
lighten me on when ‘less’ and when ‘fewer’?” 

There’s a rule, but a rough one indeed. What it 
says is that things counted individually are “fewer” 
and things counted in bulk are “less” — fewer ap- 
ples, less fruit. 

The rule doesn’t seem as artificial in practice as 
the one involving “more than” and “over” (CJR, Jan- 
uary/February 1997; on the Web, More Than/Over), 
but it’s close. Time and again “less” is a better 
choice than “fewer,” or certainly as good, with 
nouns that at first blush might seem to demand 
the countable treatment: less than a million dol- 


lars, less than three days, four members less than 
a quorum, and so on and on. Each of those plural 
nouns works as a single unit. 

The two words were interchangeable for hun- 
dreds of years, and to an extent they still are: The 
choice is often a close call or doesn’t matter. But 
the invention of the rule in the eighteenth century 
has had a profound influence, especially in restrict- 
ing the use of “less.” So while a good lawyer could 
probably get you off, it is at least a misdemeanor 
these days to say “There are less pickles in the jar.” 

— Evan Jenkins (ejenk35@aol.com) 
A lot more about writing is in Language Corner at 
Cur’s Web site, www.cjrorg, under “Journalism Tools.” 
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SCHOOLED 


n addition to his regular course 
load at New York's Ithaca High 
School last year, a seventeen- 
year-old senior named Robert 
Ochshorn got a hands-on — if 
somewhat unwelcome — educa- 
tion in First Amendment law. 
As editor-in-chief of the 
chool paper, The Tattler, 
Ochshorn published a series of 
stories critical of the first-year 
principal, Joseph Wilson, as well 
as some other controversial 
pieces — some veering into the 
realm of poor taste, as even the 
paper’s supporters concede. In 
January school officials gave edi- 
torial control to the paper's facul- 
ty adviser, Stephenie Vinch, who 
promptly killed a cartoon about 
sex education. A fusillade of 
memos citing legal precedents 
passed between Ochshorn and 
the administration, Vinch re- 
signed, and The Tattler was shut- 
tered. End of story. Or so school 
Officials hoped. “The district's 
strategy was to wait for us trou- 
blesome kids to graduate,” 
Ochshorn says 
Ochshorn, though, proved a 
resilient and resourceful defend- 
er of press freedom. With the 
help of fellow student journalists, 
he raised $2,000 — mostly 
through ad sales and a bandfest 
— and published three issues of 
an underground paper called The 
Issue. Then in June, Ochshorn 
and seven other students sued 
the school district, charging that 
their right to free speech and a 
free press had been trampled 
Wilson declined to comment, 
citing the lawsuit, which is pend- 
ing in federal District Court 
For his part, Ochshorn — 
who spent much of his senior 
year researching case law — 
sounds a little weary as he be- 
gins his freshman year at Cor- 
nell. “| learned so much as editor 
of the paper,” he says, “but ! 
learned a lot more about the 
inner workings of school dis- 
tricts and student press law.” 
— Edward B. Colby 
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FIRST PERSON 


MY AIM IS 'TRUE 


A Soldier/Journalist’s Inner Conflict 


BY BILL PUTNAM 
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hat if you’re an Army journalist and expected 
to put the war in Iraq in a good light — no matter 
what you see? Between March 12, 2004, and Febru- 
ary 2, 2005, I found myself in that uneasy situation. 

I was a National Guard soldier, and before Iraq I 
had been called up twice — for Kosovo — where I 
served as a photojournalist in 1999 and again in 
2001. After that, I worked at civilian weekly papers 
in Seattle, and loved it. But I love the Army, too, and 
in April 2003 I went to work at the Pentagon, as a 
soldier-photojournalist with Army News Service, the 
Army’s version of The Associated Press. Army jour- 
nalists around the world would e-mail us stories and 


photos, which we would edit and post to the 
ARNEWS Web site, and which would then be picked 
up by other Army publications. 

Then, in November 2003, came the call to go to 
Iraq. By March 2004, I found myself at Baghdad In- 
ternational Airport with my National Guard public af- 
fairs unit. My job was actually twofold: primarily, I 
was to be a photojournalist, telling “the soldiers’ 
story” through photographs and articles. I was also 
to act as a conduit between the civilian media and 
the military. 

Army journalism is really public relations. We tell 
the Army’s story from its perspective. We learned 
very early during the twelve-week course at the De- 
fense Information School that objectivity, while 


HEARTS AND MINDS: U.S. soldiers carry a boy whom they shot in the chaos after a church bombing in Baghdad. 
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sought by individual journalists, isn’t encouraged in 
military journalism. On the first day of class at the all- 
services school, the instructors told us we weren't 
“First Amendment” journalists. In other words, we 
had to make whatever branch we represented look 
not good but golden. 

My goal was to cover the war from the soldiers’ 
perspective. They were battling a simmering insur- 
gency with a limited understanding of Iraqi culture 
and language. I also believed they’d eventually adapt 
and “go native” to some degree, learning some Arabic 
or growing a mustache (I did both), and trying to 
cope with a difficult situation. I wanted to cover that 
process, and to report on how the soldiers in the 
First Cavalry Division’s Fifth Brigade Combat Team 
fought the war in Baghdad’s Al Rashid district. I did- 
n’t want to be too pro-war or too antiwar. 

A lot of guys would just walk up and ask me to 
head out with them on routine patrols or big opera- 
tions. The grunts in the trenches didn’t mind my tak- 
ing photos of “bad” stuff because they were more re- 
alistic about the war than the folks at division were. I 
wanted to record whatever I saw. But the mission of 
a journalist is one thing and the mission of the mili- 
tary is another. In the eyes of the people I wrote for 
in Baghdad, bad news never happens. 


n early memory: I’m sitting in the back of a 
“rat-rig” Humvee on April 16, 2004. Fabricated 
armor, quarter-inch steel plates really, are rattling 
and banging against each other. It’s partly cloudy 
and there’s a slight breeze. Another soldier mans an 


M240B machine gun as our convoy speeds down a 
bumpy country road along the Tigris. 
A platoon from Dog Company, First Battalion, 


Eighth Cavalry, had been ambushed the night before, 
and I want to write about and photograph the unit 
investigating the ambush. When we arrive I find the 
platoon leader, then link up with his squad of sol- 
diers, who are talking to farmers and shop owners 
about the previous night. 

“They say, ‘We don’t know who is doing it,’ 
Sergeant,” the platoon’s translator tells the squad 
leader, Staff Sergeant Terrill Boatner. 

“Well, tell him that we can stop all of this if they 
help us help them,” Boatner replies. 

The conversation is one that I will hear repeated a 
million times over the next ten months. No one 
knows anything. But many times, in the same breath, 
the locals tell us that foreigners “just had to be” re- 
sponsible. 

Later that evening the platoon is standing in an 
open field planning an operation, and random shots 


of small-arms fire and an explosion pop and crackle 
in the distance. Then a larger boom, closer and more 
sinister, punctures the air. A frantic radio call from 
another of Dog Company’s patrols: “We’ve been hit 
by an IED? 

We climb into the Humvees and race off. I’m in 
the lead vehicle sitting behind the platoon leader, 
First Lieutenant Brian Slaughter. Next to me is Pri- 
vate First Class Cipriano Griego, the platoon medic. 
We pass an intersection Slaughter calls “Ambush 
Alley,” and the gunners fire into the field and tree 
line to discourage any insurgents lying in wait. Locals 
are out socializing at cafés in small farming villages. 
They seem oblivious to the explosion. 

At the scene a Humvee lies on its side at the bot- 
tom of a ten-foot ditch, water rushing around it. I 
make a decision to put my cameras down and help 
“Doc” Griego treat the wounded. Photography can 
wait. One soldier is grunting as he’s pushing himself 
up to the top of the ditch. I grab his body armor and 
drag him away. He screams and grunts, “I have to 
get back to my guys!” I tell him to calm down. 

Doc cuts the soldier’s pants leg. Two bits of shrap- 
nel are lodged in his knee. I tell Doc to deal with a 
more seriously wounded soldier, and I press a ban- 
dage to the man’s wounded leg. Blood covers my 
hand. My light is going dead. I’m starting to choke 
up; I’ve never seen anything like this. “Don’t fucking 
move. Okay, man?” I tell the soidier. A sergeant 
comes over to help; he sounds like he’s crying, too. 

By now, the more severely wounded soldier is on 
the road. “Hey, I feel pretty good, man,” he says. He 
slurs and stutters. 

“That’s what morphine does, man,” someone 
replies. He would later have his right leg amputated 
below the knee. 

Soon the sound of a MEDEVAC helicopter fills tiie 
air, and the wounded are taken away. I pick up my 
cameras and the patrol begins to push out in all di- 
rections from the ambush site, but the search for the 
bombers comes up empty. Farmers tell us they don’t 
know who did it but that, as usual, “it might be for- 
eigners.” 

I take photos of all this, wondering just what the 
key is to beating this insurgency. I am beginning to un- 
derstand that the fight must be slow and methodical. 

A few hours later, back in my office, I tap out a 
story about what I saw and file it around 4 a.m., 
along with a couple of photos, with the division pub- 
lic affairs office. Stories are vetted by public affairs 
before release, and a couple of days later I call divi- 
sion to ask about the status of this one. I'm eager to 
get it out. Unfortunately, division doesn’t share my 
feelings. Too long, too graphic, a public affairs 
sergeant tells me: “No one will pick it up.” 
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I am stunned and frustrated. It’s one thing to tell a 
story like that from interviews after the fact; it’s 
quite another to risk your life to tell it. And Army 
newspapers would definitely pick it up. From my 
work at the Army News Service, I knew that papers 
were screaming for stories like this — soldiers over- 
coming great odds to accomplish a mission. There 
would be no debate, however. And I am learning. 


emory #2: On August 1, 2004, terrorists 
blow up five Christian churches — four in Baghdad 
and one in Mosul. The group headed by Abu Musab 
al-Zarqawi, now called Al Qaeda in Iraq, would later 
claim credit. The bombings are timed for evening 
prayer services on this hot Sunday night. 

One of the churches is in my area of the city, and 
as I arrive the scene is chaotic. A local fire truck is 
hosing down the still-smoking cars in the church 
parking lot. The yellow siren lights create a strobe ef- 
fect in the smoke. Locals mill around the periphery 
of the security screen. I enter the parking lot and try 
taking photos, but the flash won’t push through the 
acrid smoke, which is thick in my nostrils. 

At least I’m breathing, though. Around me the 
bomb victims are atomized in their cars. In the flash- 
ing lights of the fire trucks, I see a priest crying. I pat 
him on the shoulder and say, “I’m sorry, Father,” and 
then continue to take photos and notes. I walk back 
outside and a translator calls me over. A lady is lying 
on the glass-strewn sidewalk. She’s moaning and cry- 
ing. “She’s going into labor,” the translator says. A 
group of men help her into a car. 

A little later, about three kilometers away, I sit inside 
the Humvee to field-edit my photos. Somehow, I sud- 
denly sense something go wrong; the hair on my arms 
rises up. Tim, a friend of mine in a psychological opera- 
tions unit, opens my door: “We just shot up a car.” 

I bolt out of the Humvee and there, about seventy- 
five meters down the road, is a maroon sedan. Its front 
hood and windshield are riddled with machine gun 
bullets. I start taking photos. A man stands behind the 
driver-side door and raises his blood-covered hands. 

I'm one of the first soldiers at the car. I run 
around to the passenger side and a young boy, 
maybe eleven or twelve years old, is stumped over, a 
jagged cut on his right temple, his skull exposed. 
The other soldier pulls the boy out as I start shooting 
more photos. The boy vomits and his father yells 
something that sounds like “Yalla! Yalla!” 

More soldiers run up to treat the boy. I take photo 
after photo. The boy continues vomiting and the 
smell of it fills the air. I detach myself from the scene 
and focus on getting the best image I can. A soldier 
pours a special blood-clotting agent on the wound; 
the bleeding stops, but the kid vomits more. Another 


soldier tries inserting a hollow J-tube down his throat 
to open up his airway. 

“I can’t get it in, I don’t think he’s unconscious 
yet,” he says. Instead, a smaller J-tube is inserted 
down his nose. The boy keeps breathing but his 
pulse and blood pressure fade. The soldiers start an 
intravenous line into his thin arm. He vomits again. 
He lapses into a coma. Three weeks later he would 
die, still in a coma. I never learned his name. 

Later that night, sitting in my air-conditioned of- 
fice, I have the exact same problem I encountered at 
the April roadside bombing, the problem of witness- 
ing bad news. I can’t mention that American soldiers 
accidentally shot up a car full of civilians. I write the 
story, a half-story really, of the night’s events — with- 
out mentioning the shooting — and file it with divi- 
sion. It makes page three of the division newspaper. 


sve been home since spring. Readjustment was dif- 
ficult at first, but now I feel almost normal. My doc- 
tor at the VA prescribed sleeping pills, and I take 
them when a bout of insomnia rolls in. I watch TV 
every day for news of Iraq. Every so often, though, I 
have to turn off not only the news, but my thoughts 
about Baghdad and the accompanying internal de- 
bate. I see what’s going on over there and want to 
be a part of it again. Then I ask myself, why take 
chances by going back? 

But I have settled that debate. I sent my résumé 
and portfolio out to a few photo agencies, and found 
a taker, ZUMA, which has picked me up as a free- 
lancer. So I’m to be an embedded civilian journalist. 
Because of my military service, I have met people 
who are inviting me to cover their units. My first 
embed will start this September in Mosul with First 
Brigade, Twenty-Fifth Infantry Division. Then I'll 
head south to Baghdad and eventually to western 
Iraq’s restive Al Anbar province. 

My thoughts on the war are still conflicted. I never 
wanted our country to invade Iraq (and I personally 
never wanted to go), but I now believe that pulling 
out too soon is not an option. If we leave now, and 
the president is correct, we'll abandon Iraq to folks 
like al-Zarqawi. But no matter how I feel about this 
war, I'll never stop supporting the individual soldier, 
both U.S. and Iraqi; they’re doing the best they can. 

My gut feeling is that one day the insurgents will 
be defeated or enter the political life of Iraq. When 
that happens is an open question. Regardless, I'll be 
there covering the events as they unfold, and now 
I'll be able to report what I see. mg 


Bill Putnam is returning to Iraq in September as a free- 
lance journalist. Some of his photos are at www.billput- 
nam.blogspot.com. 
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ON THE JOB 


DEAD ON 


steve Miller breathes life into the obituary 


BY PAUL McLEARY 
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n the winter of 1996, a self-proclaimed “computer 
guy” working for a Japanese bank in lower Manhattan 
got the idea to start a magazine. As with any other 
self-funded and self-fueled endeavor, the ’zine would 
reflect the tastes and aesthetic of its creator — in this 
case, a guy who loved to write obituaries. 

Called Goodbye/, the magazine was packed with a 
cast of characters who didn’t seem to have much in 
common other than the fact that they were all, well, 
dead. Among that first issue’s entries were Red 
Thunder Cloud, the last known speaker of the 
Catawba language; Ray McIntire, the inventor of Sty- 
rofoam (who never received a penny for his inven- 
tion but likely some bad environmental karma); and 
Rolando and Carmelita Bolante, who were both 


electrocuted when they “came to the aid of their 
pig, which had a live wire stuck in its mouth.” 

What tied all these people together? The abiding 
admiration — or fascination — of Steve Miller, the 
‘zine’s founder and main contributor, and the cur- 
rent obituaries editor for The New York Sun, a 
three-year-old Manhattan daily. “With Goodbye! I just 
did whoever floated my boat,” he says, “pretty much 
whoever I thought I could say something interesting 
or sardonic about, I would write.” 

Since taking over the obit helm at the Sun, Miller 
has carved out a place for himself as one of the na- 
tion’s most talented — and iconoclastic — obituary 
writers. Part of the appeal is his eclectic subject 
choices, but he also brings to the form serious re- 
porting and a singular, literary style. As Claire Martin, 
The Denver Post’s obit writer says, Miller has the 
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“kind of dry humor and acute insights that elevate 
his profiles into nonfiction short stories.” 

Miller, who grew up next to a graveyard in Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, admits to a lifetime fascination 
with cemeteries but didn’t begin to think about mak- 
ing death a way of life until after he graduated from 
Oberlin College in 1984. After completing a degree 
in religion he found himself back in New Jersey 
working as a night desk editor at the Hudson Dis- 
patch, where one of his duties was taking obituaries 
from local funeral homes. 


‘Honey, |’d like to take 

a new job for half of what 
| used to make. How do 
you feel about that?’ 


— Steve Miller to his wife, Rhonda 


Fighting the boredom of long, lonely nights, Miller 
began making up his own obituaries and slipping them 
in the paper, “killing a couple of my friends for sport.” 
Writing joke obits for his buddies first planted the seed 
of the broader importance, both comedic and literary, 
of the obit as art form. “It was an immature thing to 
do,” he says now. “I later realized that it was far more 
interesting to remain absolutely committed to the facts, 
but to be creative with their selection and arrange- 
ment, and to write about them in a felicitous style.” 


his first brush with journalism was short-lived, 

mainly because of frustration over not being able to 
write the kinds of stories he found interesting. But 
by January 1996, while he was working as a techie 
at a Wall Street bank, Miller felt the need to scratch 
a creative itch, and so Goodbye! was born. 

Goodbye! s demise, when it finally came about at 
the end of 2002, was brought about partly as a result 
of Miller's own brush with death and the existential 
angst that followed. While working at that Wall Street 
bank, he escaped Tower 2 on the morning of Septem- 
ber 11, 2001. When the smoke cleared a few months 
later his position had been eliminated — just as he 
and his wife, Rhonda, found out they had a baby on 
the way. Living off a severance package and conduct- 
ing a frantic job search on Wall Street, Miller began to 
reassess his career choice, saying that 9/11 made him 
“think a little more seriously about wasting my life in 
finance, for a few bucks, if in consequence I not only 
delayed doing anything interesting, but got killed in 
the bargain.” He shut down Goodbye! and sent a note 


to the Sun, which at the time didn’t run obituaries, 
asking if he could write some on a freelance basis. 

In January 2003, Miller was eating lunch in Brooklyn 
Heights with Rhonda when she began to go into labor, 
and as they were rushing home to pack a bag to go to 
the hospital he got a call from the Sun’s managing edi- 
tor, asking him to come in and talk about writing obits. 
“You called at the worst possible moment,” Miller re- 
calls saying. After their son, Wesley, was born, Miller 
interviewed and was offered the job. At the same time, 
though, he got another offer from Wall Street — for 
double the salary the Sun was offering. “I sat down 
with my wife,” he says, “and said, ‘Honey, I'd like to 
take a new job for half of what I used to make. How 
do you feel about that?’ And she said I should do what 
makes me happy. And so that’s what I did.” 

Miller says that he tries to keep his obits wry, “but 
the difference between me and, say, The New York 
Times is that they feel like their duty is to the dead, 
or to record certain kinds of facts and present them 
soberly as a tribute, and I’m trying to keep the reader 
in mind — what’s interesting to the reader, what’s 
amusing to them, why do they want to read this?” 

His subjects run the gamut. An obit he wrote this 
past June was of Mike Yurosek, who packaged the 
first batch of baby carrots in 1986, “Yurosek’s minia- 
tures were the biggest thing to happen to carrots in 
the industry’s memory.” 

Then there is David Tebet, the longtime director 
of talent relations at NBC, who also died in June. 
Miller described him as “the man in charge of 
stroking some of the largest egos in show business,” 
who was “blessed with a Runyonesque manner and 
glad-handing ways. . . Tebet, in trademark bug-eye 
glasses, dispensed favors and called in markers. He 
convinced William Holden to star in The Blue 
Knight, a 1973 miniseries, by getting the script 
rewritten to make the hero thinner.” 

Seth Lipsky, the Szn’s editor, calls Miller “a mas- 
ter” of his craft. “I think he’s got a real reputation 


within the guild of obituary writers, and he’s just a 


remarkable guy. He’s got a very sophisticated appre- 
ciation for the political dimension of things.” 

Each morning Miller combs through the Times’s 
death notices, as well as some twenty other sources. 
Over all, he says, the Sun “wants to stress local if pos- 
sible; they don’t want people to be more than a cou- 
ple of weeks dead, although that’s flexible; and in gen- 
eral they don’t want me to follow the Times — but 
that’s flexible in some cases.” 

While Miller profiles a wide range of people, from 
the famous to the quietly influential (like his tribute to 
the Manhattan science teacher George Tokieda last 
March), he has an admitted soft spot for inventors, and 
he has a specific way of deciding which inventors to 
write up. “Any time I see someone credited with an in- 
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vention,” he says, “I immediately go to the patent office and start figur- 
ing out if they actually invented what they’re said to have invented.” 

A case in point was Andrew Toti, an inventor credited with over 
500 patents, who died this past spring. Throughout his life, Toti 
claimed to have invented the Mae West life preserver, which was 
used by American pilots during World War II. In the end, Miller de- 
cided against writing his obit despite the fact that all the major 
dailies ran obits giving Toti credit for the Mae West, because after 
spending a couple of days calling the Naval Aviation History Muse- 
um, “where I had this guy pulling Mae Wests out of boxes,” Miller 
wasn’t satisfied that Toti had actually invented the thing. 

Flash forward a couple of months, and The New York Times ran 
what Miller calls “the longest obit correction I’ve ever seen from 
them, saying he didn’t invent it.” Other news outlets ran similar cor- 
rections, and while Miller felt vindicated, “the crazy thing is that this 
guy deserved a great obit because of the things that you can verify.” 
The kicker to the whole story, and a fact that feeds into Miller’s ob- 
session with the offbeat, is that Toti spent the last years of his life try- 
ing to invent a perpetual motion machine. “That’s the lead, man!” 
Miller exclaims. “An inventor spends his whole life inventing five 
hundred things and becomes extremely wealthy from them, yet es- 
sentially lies about this invention that he didn’t in fact make, and 
spends all this time chasing a phantom invention that doesn’t exist 
— perpetual motion. It’s a wonderful story.” 


iller says there are two prevailing schools of thought be- 
hind writing obits. One to which he subscribes, is simply to find the 
most interesting people possible. Hence his May obit of Maurice 
Catarcio, “Senior Citizen Strongman,” and another in January of Alf 
Evers, “Historian of the Catskills.” The other style, practiced by Jim 
Sheeler of the Rocky Mountain News, is to write obits for the ordi- 
nary and the downtrodden, which Miller describes as “these great 
obits that are just tearjerkers about ordinary people.” Across town 
from Sheeler, Claire Martin, at Tbe Denver Post, practices the same 
style. “They have this bizarre sort of journalistic rivalry where 
they’re trying to scoop each other — it’s like this weird race to the 
bottom. Claire tries to save the world through journalism, whereas 
I’m just about the passing parade.” 

Perhaps, but Miller’s cockeyed take on that parade could inspire 
aspiring obit writers. A book he recently co-authored for journalism 
students called Life on the Death Beat (Marion Street Press) came 
out in August. Alana Baranick, an obit writer at the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (who was recently named best obit writer of 2005 by the 
American Society of Newspaper editors), was the lead author on the 
project, and Jim Sheeler also contributed. 

“The life course is really important to what I do,” Miller says. “I’m 
always trying to present a Bildungsroman or make a sensible kind of 
unity of the person’s life. I really try to connect different parts of 
people’s lives, and I find that a lot of obits don’t try to do that, they 
just try to throw a list of facts out there. If I had to do that, I'd get 
into another business.” 


Paul McLeary is a staff writer for cjR’s daily journal of press criticism, 
CJRDaily.org. ; 
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American readers want more voice, 
more connection to where they live. So why 
has the great metro columnist gone missing? 


THE CASE OF THE 
VANISHING COLUMNIST 


BY STEVE TWOMEY 


he Atlanta Journal-Constitution is a healthy, 

ambitious, top-drawer daily with a whimsical 

streak other papers would do well to copy, 

with an EGP “Editor of The Year” in Julia 
Wallace and a renowned editorialist in Cynthia Tuck- 
er, and a nonstop news town outside its Marietta 
Street door. But the paper also has a Grand Canyon in 
its metro section every day, a hole that surely violates 
some code of the newspaper fraternity. 

Everybody has a metro columnist. It’s the franchise, 
the voice, da Man. (Yes, it’s usually a guy.) But thumb 
the AJC for a week. There’s nobody. Not on the left 
rail, not below the metro fold, not inside. And of all 
the years not to have a columnist. 

In 2005, the planets aligned above Atlanta, trigger- 
ing lots of went-national stories. Goofy bride skips 
town. Olympic bomber gets life. Prisoner shoots up 


courthouse. As the news kept on giving and the AJC 


kept on deploying, Bert Roughton, the metro editor, 
kept on finding himself short a weapon. “My God,” he 


says, “would I have loved to have had a metro colum- 
nist when we had the Runaway Bride.” 

To write, of course, what a criminal waste of space 
she was. 

“We journalists labor a lot to bring people the facts 
and to assemble them in a way that represents fair- 
ness,” Roughton says. “What we struggle with — and 
what separates those with a columnist’s lights from 
the pack — is the ability to see the truth among the 
facts.” Half his newsroom would love the column 
chore, he says, although he’s probably on the very 
low side. Who wouldn't want it? Metro columnist is a 
fantasy job, a chance to be the town’s conscience, 
space guaranteed, objectivity be damned. Yet, as of 
late August, after a low-intensity search during the 
past year, the AJC had found no one. Its upper eche- 
lons had mulled roughly thirty possibilities, in-house 
and out. Some current practitioners are impressive, 
but unwilling to move. But many current columnists 
are sleep aids. 
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Stacy Lynch, the paper’s director of innovations, 
puts it nicely: “Most of them are just plain dull.” 


ike Royko’s last column, about P.K. 

Wrigley and the Cubs, appeared on March 

21, 1997. A little more than a month later, 

he was dead of an aneurysm. Starting at 
the Chicago Daily News in the 1960s and ending on 
the other side of Michigan Avenue at the Chicago Tri- 
bune, Royko was a daily dose of blue-collar rib and 
roast, served in a deceptively easy style and written 
mostly about the mayors, politics, characters, ball 
teams, bars, food, and delicious silliness of his home- 
town, which is mine, too. 

Get a crowd talking about great ones, and Royko 
makes everyone’s list. “He’s the best, isn’t he?” Jimmy 
Breslin, another great, once said. Add Mike Barnicle, 
Murray Kempton, Pete Hamill. It’s as if there was an 
era when local columnists were just better. (Although 
think a minute: Who else at that time was as good as 
those guys? Maybe the Golden Age wasn’t.) 

However good the genre might have been, a killer 
monotony has descended upon it. Too often, we get 
tepid yarns any reporter could have legally written. Or 
riffs on the columnist’s cable bill, kids, or mail. Or lec- 
tures on wonky stuff better left to the editorial page. 
(Actual recent example from a column in the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette: “Audits of city authorities will 
have to stop or the Intergovernmental Cooperation 
Authority will cost the state millions.”) There’s no en- 
ergy. No effort is expended to make today’s column 
different in tone or approach from any other. There 
are bloggers who can pen more creative stuff. 

“Too many are lazy,” says Dave Lieber, an investiga- 
tive columnist at the Fort Worth Star-Telegram and 
the chairman of this year’s annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Society of Newspaper Columnists. Lieber has a 
litany of complaints about his peers: “They refuse to, 
as Breslin says, climb stairs. Don’t engage in new jour- 
nalism storytelling techniques. Refuse to be innova- 
tive, take risks and fail, which is important. Don’t want 
to get people angry, which is very important. Want to 
play it safe. Quote their friends. Write feature stories 
that pretend to be columns. Forget why they got in the 
business in the first place. Make stupid jokes.” 

So many columnists sound so alike. Tim J. McGuire, 
a past president of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors and former editor of the Minneapolis Star-Tri- 
bune, says, “One of the things you find when you read 
a lot of metro columnists in these contests is there’s not 
a lot of difference between Hoboken and Timbuktu.” 

Using standards drawn up by an expert panel of 
one, I waded through 212 columns by 60 metro 
columnists at 40 newspapers, reading everybody at 
least three times. Then I read 95 additional columns by 
those who seemed good, to make sure they were. By 
the end, I was a big fan of Brian McGrory at The 
Boston Globe. Greg Kane enriches The Sun in Balti- 


more. Marc Fisher, who succeeded me at The Wash- 
ington Post, and Michael Daly of the Daily News in 
New York are class acts. There are others, certainly. 

But even including the extra columns by the good 
guys, which skew the results upward, just 40 percent 
of the grand total of 307 were “memorable,” my final 
category after weighing topic, writing, reporting, bold- 
ness, and insight. If we eliminate the skew by confin- 
ing ourselves to the first round of all 60 columnists, 
the “memorable” result drops to 34 percent. A .340 av- 
erage is stellar if you bat leadoff, but no executive edi- 
tor would be pleased with one decent investigative se- 
ries in three, or one attractive front page. Why would 
anyone accept that ratio with a marquee position? 

“We don’t seem to care about it as editors the way 
we should,” says Brian Toolan, editor of the Hartford 
Courant. 


he job, to be fair, is amazingly difficult, so 

much so that Anders Gyllenhaal, the current 

editor of the Minneapolis Star-Tribune, says 

none in the profession is tougher. My own 
metro column appeared twice a week, and outsiders 
often asked what I did the rest of the time. I consulted 
psychiatrists and priests. 

Like most papers, mine (Jbe Washington Post) 
hoped local columns would be an odd-duck weave of 
street reporting and viewpoint. In other words, not 
like the op-ed variety, where armchair blathering is 
not only allowed but has been perfected, and not like 
soft-section offerings, where reporting consists of rig- 
orous investigation of one’s own life. A good local 
columnist is about conveying place, about getting a 
glimmer of a notion, finding live bodies, heading to a 
scene, maybe phoning someone, even Googling. 
There can be no waiting for an idea to ferment or the 
writing muses to arrive. Regularity is the compact. 
More than one metro columnist has cut corners under 
the pressure, notably Barnicle. 

It is an isolated existence, too. In my experience 
and that of some others, editors tend to be minimally 
involved, rarely offering suggestions for topics or de- 
manding more creative approaches. So columnists 
limp along, unregulated. 

Worse, writing a metro column has gotten harder. 
Besides talent, being a Royko requires a Royko-like en- 
vironment, and that’s harder to find. Cities that were 
home to factory stiffs whose parents came from Eu- 
rope and were ruled by patronage machines have 
been overtaken by prosperous suburbs dotted with 
newcomers from all over and offering clean (i.e., bor- 
ing) government. In Washington, the farthest Virginia 
suburbs are sixty air miles from the Maryland ones. 
Readers don’t share laws, malls, legislatures, or school 
systems. They don’t care about the doings of the cen- 
tral city. Finding commonality was my life’s cross. 

Like greater Washington, Atlanta has also mor- 
phed. The late Lewis Grizzard wrote a good ol’ boy 
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column for the AJC that probably wouldn’t go over 
today. “This was a different place back then,” says 
Roughton, an Atlanta native. “It was easy to be just 
southern and irascible and view the world through a 
very narrow prism. Atlanta is a city of transplants 
who have come to the place without an obvious uni- 
fying story.” 

Yet a newspaper needs a sizzling metro columnist 
more than it ever did in any Golden Age. Most papers 
are bleeding readers, who now have cable, the Internet, 
and talk radio to divert 
and inform. A _ grand 
metro columnist is brand 
identification. Sets you 
apart in the media uni- 
verse. Warms up cold 
pages with what Gyllen- 
haal calls your “host” of 
the local news. Won't 
save a mediocre paper 
but will help cement the 
readership of a good 
one. Will engage. 

Paul K. Harral, editor- 

ial-page editor of the Ft. 
Worth Star-Telegram, 
who supervises metro 
columnists, says the na- 
ture of modern cities is 
precisely why a heavy- 
weight metro columnist 
is such a marketing 
weapon. 

“In today’s highly mo- 

bile world, local colum- 
nists are the storytellers 
of the tribe,” Harral says. 
“They teach people what it means to live in Ft. Worth; 
pass on the history and lore of the city and area, and 
encourage people to Jive in — rather than.permanent- 
ly visit — a place.” 

Richard Tapscott, managing editor of The Des 
Moines Register, says that “the group of readers with 
whom we have serious problems — the eighteen to 
thirty-four crowd — is eager for opinions, or they 
want their news with some attitude. And if you’ve got 
a good columnist who can deliver the goods, that both 
provides news and humor and opinion, then you’ve 
got your own mini-Jon Stewart out there.” 

Time to jump-start that baby. 


olin Campbell was the last AJC metro colum- 

nist. “I really was tired of doing a column,” 

Campbell says, “and I really was sort of 

aching to do something else.” A columnist of 

one sort or another for fourteen years, he left the 
paper in 2004 to write a novel. 

Ever since, Hank Klibanoff, the AJC’s managing ed- 


itor for news, has known precisely what kind of 
columnist he wants for his paper, whose daily circu- 
lation is 396,888. Klibanoff has a story: when he went 
to the ballet for the first time, he saw Margot Fonteyn 
and Rudolf Nureyev. Because no dancers could be 
better, he was spoiled for life. At The Philadelphia In- 
quirer, where he and I worked for many years, 
Klibanoff saw Steve Lopez’s column three days a 
week. He was spoiled for life. 

Lopez now graces the Los Angeles Times in a vastly 
more difficult city in 
which to write a col- 
umn, but in his many 
years at the Inquirer, he 
was stylish and gutsy, 
empathetic and _ street- 
wise. He had a fondness 
for column-telling gim- 
micks. That sounds pejo- 
rative. It’s really the 
highest praise. Any edi- 
torial can decry nepo- 
tism, but Lopez spon- 
sored a reader contest to 
find the family with the 
most relatives on the city 
payroll. After the city 
council bought a 
$30,000 van to tour 
neighborhoods but 
never used it, Lopez pil- 
fered it with the help of 
two council members 
and toured neighbor- 
hoods After 
three prominent local 
men with mob ties were 

sentenced to federal prison, Lopez wondered what 
sort of Italian food they’d get in the slammer. He called 
up three former city politicians who had all done fed- 
eral time. They had excellent insights. 

It was like being in the front row of the urban cir- 


himself. 


cus. His column was almost always provocative. You 
knew how Lopez wanted you to feel because it was, 
after all, a column. Some practitioners seem to forget 
that aspect. Tom Fiedler, executive editor of The 
Miami Herald, recalls having a “lyrical” columnist 
who exquisitely captured local life, but “it wasn’t a col- 
umn that would provoke. It left people feeling a sense 
of incompleteness.” 

Not long ago, Steve Blow, a metro columnist for The 
Dallas Morning News, wrote about the 150th anniver- 
sary of the arrival of French settlers. Informative? Sure. 
Touching or provocative? Nope. Mark Holmberg of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch described an exterior 
facelift of city hall. Tommy Tomlinson of The Charlotte 
Observer reminisced with the woman who, in 1960, 
became the city’s first black spelling-bee champion. 
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Feature columns like those have fans, many of them 
editors. Snapshots of the city and all that. And a col- 
umn’s relentless demands guarantee that every colum- 
nist will resort to a nonthreatening feature now and 
then. I sure did. But the AJC doesn’t want a diet of 
that. It wants columns to “make you cry, make you 
laugh, make you get mad,” editor Wallace says. A 
metro columnist should walk you through his or her 
reporting to a conclusion, a sentiment or a point of 
view. 

So why don’t more do so? 

“I think all of us have trouble making enemies,” says 
Frank Scandale, editor of The Record in Bergen Coun- 
ty, New Jersey. 

In our blue state-red state world, the pit bulls of e- 
mail are a mere tough column away. Columnist Diane 
Carman of The Denver Post says a reason there aren’t 
too many female metro columnists — besides male ed- 
itors who “tend to admire the talents of people who 
seem a lot like them” — may be that “it’s hard to be a 
woman with strong opinions in this culture.” She gets 
messages we can’t print here. “It comes down to body 
parts with women,” she says, but adds, “I can take it.” 

Other columnists, surely, can’t. It’s easier to write 
mush, especially with all the charges of media bias and 
all the chin-stroking about pleasing readers. Let’s not 
upset anybody, okay? 

“We spend an awful lot of time fretting about nega- 
tive reader reaction, and somehow that gets conveyed 
to the columnist,” the Courant’s Brian Toolan says. 
Rich Oppel, editor of the Austin American-States- 
man, says that given readership figures, “most editors 
are concerned about losing their jobs,” which leads to 
“a move toward banality and kumbaya.” Gyllenhaal 
says he worries that columns have become “one of the 
victims of changes in journalism.” 

More than once at The Washington Post, though, I 
got a letter from a reader who alleged he never read 
me because I was obviously insane. He would add, 
“Take Thursday’s column, which was manure,” and 
then dissect it. The I-never-read-you readers were 
some of my most loyal. In short, people like to have 
their buttons pushed. There’s a much greater chance 
they'll bail out of a column from boredom than be- 
cause of an irritating opinion. 

Almost nobody thinks a columnist should be a pre- 
dictable ideologue or a ranting outpost of the editorial 
page. But the A/JC’s Lynch, who has surveyed readers 
extensively, says that “people like newspapers that 
give them something to talk about . . . . So, yes, they 
like to be provoked.” Toolan says that “an editor 
should be a bit concerned if columns . . . aren’t draw- 
ing much reaction from readers, because in my view 
being a provocateur is one of the jobs.” Klibanoff says 
surveys suggest over and over that “readers want us to 
hold people accountable, and I think that’s what a 
columnist can do.” 

One more thing a local columnist can do: be local. 


Twelve percent of the 307 columns I looked at 
weren’t. They were columns about generic stuff, like 
e-mail etiquette or cool cars, that could be written in 
any city, any time. Mary Schmich of the Chicago Tri- 
bune wrote three columns about life in Colorado. Eric 
Zorn, also of the Tribune, wrote about the 2005 Super 
Bowl — and Chicago wasn’t in it. 

“I’m pretty emphatic that I’m not that interested in 
their views on the world at large, the nation, President 
Bush, Social Security, unless they have some way to tie 
it in locally,” Klibanoff says. “It’s just out of their field. 
I want them to be expert and authoritative on this re- 
gion, our people, our ethos, our thinking, so that 
when people are reading these columns they’re feel- 
ing, ‘Well, this is our person.’ ” 


ould Atlanta’s person be, say, Nick Coleman? 

Nah. He’d never move. “I was born here,” 

Coleman says by phone. “Ill die here.” 

Here is the Twin Cities, where Coleman 

has worked his entire professional life, most of it as a 

columnist for one or the other of the two papers. He 

was at the St. Paul Pioneer-Press when the Star-Tri- 

bune’s Gyllenhaal stole him back a few years ago, in 

large part for “his unique ability to speak for the pop- 
ulation.” 

“There’s just nobody who knows the Twin Cities 
better than me in journalism,” Coleman says, modest- 
ly. 

In delightful ways, he’s a character, moaning that 
newspapers have gone soft; wondering why his col- 
umn floats around the paper instead of having a regu- 
lar home; complaining that the paper’s new conserva- 
tive metro columnist is more activist than journalist. 
But Coleman is the real deal, too, a terrific blend of 
writing, voice, and reporting. He’s fifty-five, though 
the relentless effort he makes to cover his turf three 
times a week stands in contrast to many younger 
metro columnists. 

Of those 307 columns nationwide I read, nearly 100 
showed no evidence their owners had made a call, 
much less left the newsroom. They were tap-dancing. 
That’s not Coleman. In his May 27 column, he visited 
the home of a couple whose son died in Vietnam, 
using it as a window into Iraq. In his next column, he 
had a long chat with a local Lutheran bishop advocat- 
ing gay rights. In his next, he was at the airport, asking 
skycaps about a proposal that threatened their in- 
come. In his next, he was at a neighborhood store gab- 
bing with smokers about a new tax. 

In each, the writing was elegant, the sentiments 
clear, the reporting deep. There is no doubt a pas- 
sionate man is at the keyboard, telling us about a town 
he knows. A Nick Coleman column, he says, is “writ- 
ing about some of the big things, or the contentious 
things, but mixing in the voices of average people in a 
way that illuminates what the hell’s going on here.” A 
Nick Coleman column is unpredictable: “You have to 
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be totally conscious of what you’ve been doing and how to keep the 
reader off balance for the next one.” And a Nick Coleman column 
moves you: “A successful column either makes somebody get misty- 
eyed or laugh out loud or get really pissed off. If I see somebody in a cof- 
fee shop reading the page and I see them turn the page without any vis- 
ible reaction, I feel like ’'ve completely failed.” 

He didn’t fail on June 15. He had been in court for a hearing involv- 
ing an eighty-five-year-old man: 


The worst thing anyone ever accused Leon Nins of doing was pulling too 
hard on the bell rope at church and of lingering too long with the col- 
lection basket in front of a reluctant giver. 

But that was before he defied the law by driving to the nursing home 
to see Myrle without the current tabs on his license plates and was 
stopped by a St. Paul cop whose crime-fighting skills did not include an 
ability to talk with octogenarians without bringing a city to the edge of a 
breakdown between cops and community. 


On May 25, using a source who attended, Coleman went after the 
propriety of a reception for bloggers at the governor’s mansion in St. 
Paul: 


The guest list was dominated by self-described “new media” activists 
whose reliably partisan views have earned them links on the home page 
of the Minnesota Republican Party. I don’t care who the governor plays 
gin rummy with. The problem is that state law says the mansion — “the 
people’s house” — is for ceremonial purposes, not partisan ones. So it is 
notable when a governor — one mentioned as a contender for higher of- 
fice — invites spear carriers to make nice with him at the people’s house. 


After a Coleman column this year, a bank president who is the former 
head of the state GOP yanked $250,000 in advertising, Coleman says. 
Gyllenhaal won’t confirm the amount, but says such things are “simply 
part of the deal” with a columnist. 

“I truly believe the old saw about afflicting the comfortable and com- 
forting the afflicted,” Coleman says. “That is the job.” 

Does he have many favorite contemporary columnists? 

He pauses. 

“Not enough. Not nearly enough.” 


here’s a small plaza just outside the front door of the Journal- 

Constitution’s nine-story building in downtown Atlanta, and in 

the plaza are two retro-style gas lamp posts, side by side. Each 

has a plaque. One is dedicated to the late Ralph E. McGill, the 
legendary editor and publisher who wrote hundreds of columns that 
helped bring civil rights to the South. The second is to the late Celestine 
Sibley, another prodigious AJC columnist, a kind of belle of the South, a 
“chronicler of modern Atlanta,” her plaque says. 

Nobody seems to know why the equally legendary Lewis Grizzard 
merits no gas lamp, but what the AJC would love to find is another 
columnist so wonderful that a third tribute could be erected in the plaza 
some day. The paper hasn’t decided whether to hire one columnist or 
more, nor whether to hire a proven practitioner or someone who’s 
never done it. But Wallace sounds willing to take a chance on new styles 
and forms. The genre needs “some reinvention,” she says, and notes the 
“intimate connection” many bloggers are able to achieve with audi- 
ences. In the blogosphere, Lynch says, “You just don’t see this same mo- 
notone landscape.” 

The phone lines are open in Atlanta. 


Steve Twomey, a former metro columnist for The Washington Post, teaches 
journalism at New York University. 
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When the coverage of evolution shifts to the political 
and opinion pages, the scientific context falls away 


UNDOING DARWIN 


BY CHRIS MOONEY AND MATTHEW C. NISBET 


n March 14, 2005, The Washington Post's 

Peter Slevin wrote a front-page story on the 

battle that is “intensifying across the na- 

tion” over the teaching of evolution in pub- 
lic-school science classes. Slevin’s lengthy piece took a 
detailed look at the lobbying, fund-raising, and com- 
munications tactics being deployed at the state and 
local level to undermine evolution. The article placed 
a particular emphasis on the burgeoning “intelligent 
design” movement, centered at Seattle’s Discovery In- 
stitute, whose proponents claim that living things, in 
all their organized complexity, simply could not have 
arisen from a mindless and directionless process such 
as the one so famously described in 1859 by Charles 
Darwin in his classic, The Origin of Species. 

Yet Slevin’s article conspicuously failed to provide 
any background information on the theory of evolu- 
tion, or why it’s considered a bedrock of modern sci- 
entific knowledge among both scientists who believe 
in God and those who don’t. Indeed, the few defend- 
ers of evolution quoted by Slevin were attached to ad- 
vocacy groups, not research universities; most of the 
article’s focus, meanwhile, was on anti-evolutionists 
and their strategies. Of the piece’s thirty-eight para- 


graphs, twenty-one were devoted to this “strategy” 
framing — an emphasis that, not surprisingly, rankled 
the Post’s science reporters. “How is it that The Wash- 
ington Post can run a feature-length Al story about the 
battle over the facts of evolution and not devote a sin- 
gle paragraph to what the evidence is for the scientif- 
ic view of evolution?” protested an internal memo 
from the paper’s science desk that was copied to 
Michael Getler, the Post's ombudsman. “We do our 
readers a grave disservice by not telling them. By turn- 
ing this into a story of dueling talking heads, we add 
credence to the idea that this is simply a battle of be- 
liefs.” Though he called Slevin’s piece “lengthy, smart, 
and very revealing,” Getler assigned Slevin a grade of 
“incomplete” for his work. 

Slevin’s incomplete article probably foreshadows 
what we can expect as evolution continues its climb 
up the news agenda, driven by a rising number of 
newsworthy events. In May, for example, came a se- 
ries of public hearings staged by evolution-theory op- 
ponents in Kansas. In Cobb County, Georgia, a lawsuit 
is pending over anti-evolutionist textbook disclaimers 
(the case is before the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Eleventh Circuit). And now comes the introduction of 
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The trial in Pennsylvania 


is likely to boost the false claim 


that the science behind the 
theory of evolution is being 
Called into question. 


intelligent design into the science curriculum of the 
Dover, Pennsylvania, school district, a move that has 
triggered a First Amendment lawsuit scheduled to be 
argued in September before a federal judge in Harris- 
burg. President Bush and Senator Bill Frist entered the 
fray in early August, when both appeared to endorse 
the teaching of intelligent design in science classes. 

As evolution, driven by such events, shifts out of sci- 
entific realms and into political and legal ones, it ceas- 
es to be covered by context-oriented science reporters 
and is instead bounced to political pages, opinion 
pages, and television news. And all these venues, in 
their various ways, tend to deemphasize the strong sci- 
entific case in favor of evolution and instead lend cre- 
dence to the notion that a growing “controversy” ex- 
ists over evolutionary science. This notion may be po- 
litically convenient, but it is false. 

We reached our conclusions about press coverage 
after systematically reading through seventeen months 
of evolution stories in The New York Times and The 
Washington Post; daily papers in the local areas em- 
broiled in the evolution debate (including both papers 
covering Dover, Pennsylvania, the Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution, and the Topeka, Kansas, Capital-Jour- 


nal); and relevant broadcast and 
cable television news transcripts. 
Across this coverage, a clear pattern 
emerges when evolution is an issue: 
from reporting on newly discovered 
fossil records of feathered dinosaurs 
and three-foot humanoids to the lat- 
est ideas of theorists such as Richard 
Dawkins, science writers generally 
characterize evolution in terms that 
accurately reflect its firm acceptance 
in the scientific community. Political 
reporters, generalists, and TV news 
reporters and anchors, however, 
rarely provide their audiences with 
any real context about basic evolu- 
tionary science. Worse, they often 
provide a springboard for anti-evolu- 
tionist criticism of that science, allot- 
ting ample quotes and sound bites to 
Darwin’s critics in a quest to achieve 
“balance.” The science is only fur- 
ther distorted on the opinion pages 


SINN3L ANNIA/HOLVdSIG YYOA SHL 


of local newspapers. 

Later this month, all of this will 
probably be on full display as the 
dramatic evolution trial begins in 
Pennsylvania over intelligent de- 
sign, or ID. The case, Kitzmiller v. 
Dover Area School District, will be 
the first ever to test the legality of in- 
troducing ID into public-school sci- 
ence classes. The suit was filed by 
the ACLU on behalf of concerned 
parents after the local school board voted 6-3 to endorse 
the following change to the biology curriculum: “Stu- 
dents will be made aware of gaps/problems in Darwin's 
Theory and of other theories of evolution including, but 
not limited to, Intelligent Design.” The trial is likely to 
be a media circus. And, unfortunately, there’s ample 
reason to expect that the spectacle will lend an entirely 
undeserved p.r. boost to the carefully honed issue-fram- 
ing techniques employed by today’s anti-evolutionists. 
CC othing in biology makes sense except in 
the light of evolution,” the famed geneti- 
cist Theodosius Dobzhansky wrote in 
1973. What Dobzhansky calls “evolu- 
tion,” Charles Darwin himself often called “descent with 
modification,” but the basic idea is the same — that the 
wide variety of organisms occupying the earth today 
share a common ancestry but have diversified greatly 
over time. The main force driving that process, Darwin 
postulated, was “natural selection.” In brief, the theory 
works like this: natural variations make some organisms 
better equipped than others for their various walks of 
life, and these variations are heritable. As a result, some 
organisms will be more likely to survive than others and 
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will therefore pass on 
advantageous traits to 
their offspring — a 
process that, over 
vast stretches of geo- 
logical time, can. bring 
about division into 
species and, ultimate- 
ly, the diversity of life 
itself. 
Since Dar-vin’s 
time modern science 
has dramatically bol- 
stered this theory 
with evidence from 
a wide range of 
fields. For example, 
advances in genetics 
and molecular biolo- 
gy have now shown 
how heredity actual- 
ly works, as well as 
explained the nature 
of chance mutation 
(the source of the 
“variation” that Dar- 
win noted). In fact, 
DNA now provides 
perhaps the single 
best piece of evidence supporting the theory of evolu- 
tion. More closely related organisms turn out to have 


more DNA in common, meaning that the course of 


evolutionary change can actually be charted through 
genetic analysis. 

As the National Academy of Sciences has noted, fur- 
ther evidence for evolutionary theory comes from 
such diverse arenas as the fossil record, comparative 
anatomy (which reveals structural similarities in relat- 
ed organisms, often called “homology”), species distri- 
bution (showing, for instance, that island species are 
often distinct from but closely related to mainland rel- 
atives), and embryology. With all of this interlocking 
evidence, the academy has declared the theory of evo- 
lution to be “the central unifying concept of biology.” 

Despite its firm foundation, however, evolution has 
long been challenged by some devout religious believ- 
ers who find it incompatible with a literal interpreta- 
tion of scripture and an assault on religion itself (even 
though many evolutionary scientists are themselves re- 
ligious). Over nearly a century in the United States, the 
creationist movement has not only persisted but 
changed its form in reaction to legal and educational 
precedents. In the 1960s and 1970s, after the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled that bans on the teaching of evo- 
lution were unconstitutional, creationists adopted the 
mantle of “creation science” or “scientific creation- 
ism,” arguing for instance that Noah’s flood caused ge- 
ological phenomena like the Grand Canyon, and call- 


HISTORY REPEATS: Eric Rothschild, opposite, is one of the lawyers representing a group of 
parents who are challenging the teaching of intelligent design in Dover, Pennsylvania, schools. 
In the 1925 Scopes trial, Clarence Darrow, above, defended the teaching of evolution. 


ing for “equal time” for their views in public schools. 

More recently, Darwin’s foes have taken up intelli- 
gent design, making the more limited — and far more 
sophisticated — claim that evolution alone cannot ex- 
plain the stunning complexity of anatomical structures 
such as the eye, or, more basically, parts of the cell. 
The intelligent design movement, like the creation sci- 
ence movement before it, includes at least a few 
Ph.D.s — for example, Lehigh University’s Michael 
Behe, who argues that certain biochemical structures 
are “irreducibly complex,” meaning that they could 
not have evolved in an unguided fashion and must in- 
stead have been designed by a superhuman intelli- 
gence. Behe’s arguments have not successfully swayed 
the broader biological community, however. 

If attacks on evolution aren’t anything new in Amer- 
ica, neither is the tendency of U.S. journalists to lend 
undue credibility to theological attacks that masquer- 
ade as being “scientific” in nature. During the early 
1980s, for example, the mega-evolution trial McLean 
v. Arkansas pitted defenders of evolutionary science 
against so-called “scientific creationists.” Today, few 
take the claims of these scientific creationists very se- 
riously. At the time, however, proponents of creation 


science were treated quite seriously indeed by the na- 
tional media, which had parachuted in for the trial. As 


media scholars have noted, reporters generally “bal- 
anced” the scientific-sounding claims of the scientific 
creationists against the arguments of evolutionary sci- 
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entists. They also noted that religion and public-affairs 
reporters, rather than science writers, were generally 
assigned to cover the trial. 

Now, history is repeating itself: intelligent-design 
proponents, whose movement is a descendant of the 
creation science movement of yore, are enjoying pre- 
cisely the same kind of favorable media coverage in the 
run-up to another major evolution trial. This cyclical 
phenomenon carries with it an important lesson about 
the nature of political reporting when applied to scien- 
tific issues. In strategy-driven political coverage, re- 
porters typically tout the claims of competing political 
camps without comment or knowledgeable analysis, 
leaving readers to fend for themselves. 

For example, consider this perfectly balanced two- 
sentence summary of competing positions that ap- 
peared repeatedly in coverage of the Dover, Pennsyl- 
vania, evolution debate by The York Dispatch’s Heidi 


The adversarial format of 
most cable news talk 
shows favors |ID’s attacks 
on evolution by making 
false journalistic ‘balance’ 


nearly inescapable. 


Bernhard-Bubb: “Intelligent design theory attributes 
the origin of life to an intelligent being. It counters 
the theory of evolution, which says that people 
evolved from less complex beings.” This type of pair- 
ing fails in more ways than one. First, the statement 
about the “less complex beings” that supposedly pre- 
ceded modern humans suggests a lackluster under- 
standing of evolutionary theory. (Nothing in evolu- 
tionary theory suggests that an increase in complexi- 
ty is inherent to the process. In fact, very simple bac- 
teria continue to thrive on earth to this day.) Even 
worse, such “balance” is far from truly objective. The 
pairing of competing claims plays directly into the 
hands of intelligent-design proponents who have clev- 
erly argued that they’re mounting a scientific attack 
on evolution rather than a religiously driven one, and 
who paint themselves as maverick outsiders warring 
against a dogmatic scientific establishment. 


olitical reporting in newspapers is just part of 


the problem. Television news reporting often 
makes the situation even worse, even in the 
most sophisticated of venues. Consider, for ex- 
ample, a March 28 report on The NewsHour with Jim 
Lebrer, in which the correspondent Jeffrey Brown char- 
acterized evolution’s new opponents as follows: “Intel- 
ligent design’s proponents carefully distinguish them- 


selves from creation scientists. They use only the lan- 
guage of science, and avoid speaking of God as the ullti- 
mate designer.” Brown appears oblivious to the scien- 
tific-sounding arguments employed by earlier creation- 
ists. Moreover, references to God and religion aren’t 
particularly difficult to find among ID defenders, if you 
know where to look. The pro-ID Discovery Institute’s 
strategic Wedge Document, exposed on the Internet 
years ago and well known to those who follow the evo- 
lution issue, baldly stated the hope that intelligent de- 
sign would “reverse the stifling dominance of the mate- 
rialist worldview, and . . . replace it with a science con- 
sonant with Christian and theistic convictions.” 

In a kind of test run for the Dover trial, the national 
media decamped to Kansas in May to cover public 
hearings over the science curriculum staged by anti- 
evolutionists on the state school board (hearings that 
mainstream scientists themselves had boycotted). The 
event triggered repeated analogies to the Scopes trial 
(even though there was no actual trial), colorful story- 
telling themes that described the “battle” between the 
underdog of intelligent design and establishment sci- 
ence, and televised reporting and commentary that hu- 
mored the carefully crafted framing devices and argu- 
ments of anti-evolutionists. 

Even the best TV news reporters may be hard- 
pressed to cover evolution thoroughly and accurately 
on a medium that relies so heavily upon images, sound 
bites, drama, and conflict to keep audiences locked in. 
These are serious obstacles to conveying scientific 
complexity. And with its heavy emphasis on talk and 
debate, cable news is even worse. The adversarial for- 
mat of most cable news talk shows inherently favors 
ID’s attacks on evolution by making false journalistic 
“balance” nearly inescapable. 

None of which is to say there aren’t some journalists 
today who are doing a great job with their evolution 
coverage, and who can provide a helpful model. Cor- 
nelia Dean, a science writer at The New York Times, 
presents a leading example of how not only to report 
on but also how to contextualize the intelligent-design 
strategy. Consider a June 21 article in which, after fea- 
turing the arguments of an ID proponent who called 
for teaching about the alleged “controversy” over evo- 
lution in public schools, Dean wrote: “In theory, this 
position — ‘teach the controversy’ — is one any scien- 
tist should support. But mainstream scientists say alter- 
natives to evolution have repeatedly failed the tests of 
science, and the criticisms have been answered again 
and again. For scientists, there is no controversy.” 

Besides citing the overwhelming scientific consensus 
in support of evolution, journalists can also contextual- 
ize the claims of ID proponents by applying clear legal 
precedents. Instead of ritually likening the contempo- 
rary intelligent-design debate to the historic Scopes 
“monkey trial” of 1925, journalists should ask the same 
questions about ID that more recent court decisions (es- 
pecially the McLean v. Arkansas case) have leveled at 
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previous challenges to evolution: First, is ID religiously motivated and 
does it feature religious content? In other words, would it violate the 
separation of church and state if covered in a public school setting? 
Second, does ID meet the criteria of a scientific theory, and is there 
strong peer-reviewed evidence in support of it? In short, to better 
cover evolution, journalists don’t merely have to think more like sci- 
entists (or science writers). As the evolution issue inevitably shifts into 
a legal context, they must think more like skeptical jurists. 


nd as evolution becomes politicized in state after state 

through trials and school board maneuverings, it rises to 

prominence on the opinion pages as well as in news stories. 

Here, competing arguments about evolution and intelligent 
design tend to be paired against one another in letters to the editor and 
sometimes in rival guest op-eds, providing a challenge to editors who 
want to give voice to alternative ideas yet provide an accurate sense of 
the state of scientific consensus. The mission of the opinion pages and 
a faithfulness to scientific accuracy can easily come into conflict. 

In fact, these forums are quite easily hijacked by activists. Actors on 
both sides of the evolution debate, but especially pro-ID strategists, 
often recruit citizens to write letters and op-eds that emphasize the 
strategists’ talking points and arguments. “You get an awful lot of 
canned comment on the creation side, which you just can’t use,” ob- 
serves William Parkinson, editorial page editor of The York Dispatch, 
one of the two papers closely covering the Dover evolution contro- 
versy. Yet despite his awareness of this problem, Parkinson’s paper did 
recently print at least one form letter modeled on a prepared text put 
out by the American Family Association of Pennsylvania, a Christian 
conservative group. Precrafted talking points included the following: 
“This is a science vs. science debate, not a science vs. religion debate 
— it is scientists looking at the same data and reaching different con- 
clusions.” The York Dispatch’s rival paper, the York Daily Record, 
printed two letters clearly based on the same talking points. 

In our study of media coverage of recent evolution controversies, 
we homed in on local opinion pages, both because they represent a 
venue where it’s easy to keep score of how the issue is being defined 
and because we suspected they would reflect a public that is largely 
misinformed about the scientific basis for the theory of evolution yet 
itching to fight about it. That’s especially so since many opinion-page 
editors see their role not as gatekeepers of scientific content, but 
rather as enablers of debate within pluralistic communities — even 
over matters of science that are usually adjudicated in peer-reviewed 
journals. Both editorial-page editors of the York papers, for example, 
emphasized that they try to run every letter they receive that’s “fit to 
print” (essentially meaning that it isn’t too lengthy or outright false or 
libelous). 

We wanted to measure the whole of opinion writing in these two 
papers. So for the period of January 2004 through May 2005, we 
recorded each letter, op-ed, opinion column, and in-house editorial 
that appeared (using Lexis-Nexis and Factiva databases). We scored 
the author’s position both on the teaching of intelligent design or 
creationism in public schools and on the question of whether scien- 
tific evidence supports anti-evolutionist viewpoints. While this re- 
mains a somewhat subjective process, strict scoring rules were fol- 
lowed that would allow a different set of raters to arrive at roughly 
similar conclusions. 

Rather stunningly, we found that the heated political debate in 
Dover, Pennsylvania, produced a massive response: 168 letters, op- 
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eds, columns, and editorials appearing in the York 
Daily Record alone over the seventeen-month period 
analyzed (plus ninety-eight in The York Dispatch). A 
slight plurality of opinion articles at the Dispatch (40.9 
percent) and the Daily Record (45.3 percent) implicit- 
ly or explicitly favored teaching ID and/or “creation sci- 
ence” in some form in public schools, while 39.8 per- 
cent and 36.3 percent of opinion articles at those two 
papers favored teaching only evolution. On the ques- 
tion of scientific evidence, more than a third of opinion 
articles at the two papers contended or suggested that 
ID and/or “creation science” had scientific support. 

In short, an entirely lopsided debate within the sci- 
entific community was transformed into an evenly di- 
vided one in the popular arena, as local editorial-page 
editors printed every letter they received that they 
deemed “fit.” At the York Dispatch this populism was 


On opinion pages, 

an entirely lopsided 
debate within the science 
community became an 
evenly divided one in the 
popular arena. 


partly counterbalanced by an editorial voice that took 
a firm stand in favor of teaching evolution and termed 
intelligent design the “same old creationist wine in 
new bottles.” The York Daily Record, however, was 
considerably more sheepish in its editorial stance. The 
paper generally sought to minimize controversy and 
seemed more willing to criticize Dover school board 
members who resigned over the decision to introduce 
intelligent design into the curriculum (asking why 
they didn’t stay and fight) than to rebuke those board 
members who were responsible for attacking evolu- 
tion in the first place. When the Dover school board 
instituted its ID policy in October 2004, the first York 
Daily Record editorial to respond to the development 
fretted about an “unnecessary and divisive distraction 
for a district that has other, more pressing educational 
issues to deal with” but didn’t strongly denounce what 


had happened. “I think we’ve been highly critical of 


the personal behavior of some of the board members, 


but we’ve tried to be, you know, fair on the issue itself 


of whether ID should be taught in science class,” says 
the editorial-page editor, Scott Fisher, who adds that 
the editorial board is “slightly divided” on the issue. 
Interestingly, however, not all local opinion pages 
fit the mold of the York papers. Given the turmoil in 
Cobb County, Georgia, over the introduction of anti- 
evolutionist textbook disclaimers, the Atlanta Jour- 
nal-Constitution also covered the debate heavily on 


its opinion pages. But the paper took a very firm stand 
on the issue, with the editorial-page editor, Cynthia 
Tucker, declaring in one pro-evolution column that 
“our science infrastructure is under attack from reli- 
gious extremists.” Tucker, along with the deputy edi- 
torial-page editor, Jay Bookman, also warned repeat- 
edly of the severe negative economic consequences 
and national ridicule that anti-evolutionism might 
bring on the community. Meanwhile, a majority of 
printed letters, op-eds, and editorials in the Journal- 
Constitution (54.2 percent) favored teaching only 
evolution and argued that ID and/or creationism 
lacked scientific support (53.5 percent). This may sug- 
gest a community with different views than those in 
Dover, Pennsylvania, or it may suggest a stronger edi- 
torial role. (Tucker and Bookman did not respond to 
queries about whether they print letters according to 
the proportion of opinion that they receive or use 
other criteria.) Yet despite the strong stance of the 


Journal-Constitution editorial staff, the editors also ac- 


tively worked to include at least some balance in per- 
spectives, inviting guest op-eds that countered the 
strongly pro-evolution editorial position of the paper. 
Roughly 30 percent of the letters and op-eds to the 
paper featured pro-ID and/or creationist views. 

At the other local paper we looked at, The Topeka 
Capital-Journal, the issue has not received nearly as 
thorough an airing, though the proportion of pro-evo- 
lution to pro-ID arguments was roughly similar to 
those in the Atlanta Journal-Constitution. Interest- 
ingly, the Topeka paper appears to have been some- 
what reluctant to go beyond publishing letters on the 
topic, featuring only two guest op-eds (both in sup- 
port of evolution) and no in-house editorials or 
columns. Silence is no way for an editorial page to re- 
spond to an evolution controversy in its backyard. 

At two elite national papers, The New York Times 
and The Washington Post, the opinion pages sided 
heavily with evolution. But even there a false sense of 
scientific controversy was arguably abetted when The 
New York Times allowed Michael Behe, the promi- 
nent ID proponent, to write a full-length op-ed ex- 
plaining why his is a “scientific” critique of evolution. 
And when USA Today took a strong stand for evolu- 
tion on its editorial page on August 8 (‘INTELLIGENT DE- 
SIGN’ CREATIONISM BY ANOTHER NAME), the 
paper, using its point-counterpoint editorial format, 
ran an anti-evolution piece with it (EVOLUTION LACKS 
FOSSIL LINK), written by a state senator from Utah, D. 
Chris Buttars. It was filled with stark misinformation, 
such as the following sentence: “There is zero scien- 
tific fossil evidence that demonstrates organic evolu- 
tionary linkage between primates and man.” 

More recently, the Times delivered another coup for 
anti-evolutionists by printing a July 7 op-ed by the 
Roman Catholic Cardinal Christoph Schonborn, making 
the case for the “overwhelming evidence for design in 
biology.” Schonborn is a religious authority, not a sci- 
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entific one, and while his opinion may have been news- 
worthy because it suggested a shifting of position on 
evolution within the Catholic Church, the “evidence” to 
which he referred is not recognized by mainstream evo- 
lutionary science. In fact, the Times science writer Cor- 
nelia Dean implied as much when, in covering the pub- 
lication of Schonborn’s article as a piece of news, she 
wrote in her seventh paragraph that “Darwinian evolu- 
tion is the foundation of modern biology. While re- 
searchers may debate details of how the mechanism of 
evolution plays out, there is no credible scientific chal- 
lenge to the underlying theory.” 


n early August, on the heels of Cardinal Schon- 
born’s newsmaking op-ed, Americans received 
another confusing signal about the scientific mer- 
its of intelligent design, this time from President 
Bush. During a roundtable discussion with reporters 
from five Texas newspapers, Bush said of the teach- 
ing of ID, “I think that part of education is to expose 
people to different schools of thought .. . . You're 
asking me whether or not people ought to be ex- 
posed to different ideas and the answer is yes.” That 
day an AP article on the president’s remarks reported 
his statements without context — no response from a 
scientist, no mention of the scientific basis for evolu- 
tion. The Houston Chronicle, one of the five Texas 
papers at the round- 
table, reflected on 


an implicit sense of scientific legitimacy to a reli- 
giously motivated political movement. 

At the end of August, the Times weighed in with a 
three-part series on the evolution “controversy,” 
drawing from its deep well of expertise. On Sunday, 
August 21, reporter Jodi Wilgoren provided back- 
ground on the history, funding, and tactics of the Dis- 
covery Institute. On Monday, science writer Kenneth 
Chang tackled the science, giving considerable space 
to an explanation of evolutionary theory. Cornelia 
Dean broke new ground on Tuesday with a piece 
about how scientists, including devout Christian sci- 
entists, view religion. 

The series was nuanced and comprehensive, and 
will likely boost even higher the profile of evolution in 
the news. Still, the unintended consequence may be 
that increased media attention only helps proponents 
present intelligent design as a contest between scien- 
tific theories rather than what it actually is — a sophis- 
ticated religious challenge to an overwhelming scien- 
tific consensus. As the Discovery Institute’s vice presi- 
dent, Jay Richards, put it on Larry King Live the day of 
the final Times story: “We think teachers should be free 
to talk about intelligent design, and frankly, I don't 
think that it can be suppressed. It’s now very much a 
public discussion, evidenced by the fact that you're 
talking about it on your show tonight.” 





Bush’s statement uncriti- 
cally in its story, noting 
only that intelligent de- 
sign and creationism 
“are at odds with a Dar- 
winian evolution theory, 
which holds that hu- 
mans evolved over time 
from other species.” 
The Chronicle also quot- 
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ithout a doubt, then, political report- 

ing, television news, and opinion 

pages are all generally fanning the 

flames of a “controversy” over evolu- 

tion. Not surprisingly, in light of this coverage, we si- 

multaneously find that the public is deeply confused 
about evolution. 

In a November 2004 Gallup poll, respondents were 

asked: “Just your opinion, do you think that Charles 

Darwin’s theory of evolution is: a scientific theory that 


has been well supported by evidence, or just one of 


many theories and one that has not been well-sup- 
ported by evidence, or don’t you know enough to 
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say?” Only 35 percent of Americans answered a scien- 
tific theory supported by evidence, whereas another 
35 percent indicated that evolution was just one 
among many theories, and 29 percent answered that 
they didn’t know. Meanwhile a national survey this 
spring (conducted by Matthew Nisbet, one of the au- 
thors of this article, in collaboration with the Survey 
Research Institute at Cornell University), found similar 
public confusion about the scientific basis for intelli- 
gent design. A bare majority of adult Americans (56.3 
percent) agreed that evolution is supported by an 
overwhelming body of scientific evidence; a sizeable 
proportion (44.2 percent) thought precisely the s 
thing of intelligent design. 

At the very least, the flaws in 
the journalistic presentation of 
evolution by political reporters, 
TV news, and op-ed pages aren’t 
clarifying the issues. Perhaps 
journalists should consider that 
unlike other social controversies 
— over abortion or gay marriage, 
for instance — the evolution de- 
bate is not solely a matter of sub- 
jective morality or political opin- 
ion. Rather, a definitive standard 
has been set by the scientific 
community on the science of 
evolution, and can easily be used 
to evaluate competing claims. 
Scientific societies, including the 
National Academy of Sciences 
and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 
have taken strong stances affirm- 
ing that evolution is the bedrock 
of modern biology. In such a sit- 
uation, journalistic coverage that 
helps fan the flames of a nonex- 
istent scientific controversy (and 
misrepresents what’s actually 
known) simply isn’t appropriate. 

So what is a good editor to do 
about the very real collision be- 
tween a scientific consensus 
and a pseudo-scientific move- 
ment that opposes the basis of 
that consensus? At the very 
least, newspaper editors should 
think twice about assigning re- 
porters who are fresh to the 
evolution issue and allowing 
them to default to the typical 
strategy frame, carefully balanc- 
ing “both sides” of the issue in 
order to file a story on time and 
get around sorting through the 
legitimacy of the competing 


same 
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claims. As journalism programs across the country sys- 
tematically review their curriculums and _ training 
methods, the evolution “controversy” provides strong 
evidence in support of the contention that specializa- 
tion in journalism education can benefit not only pub- 
lic understanding, but also the integrity of the media. 
For example, at Ohio State, beyond basic skill training 
in reporting and editing, students focusing on public- 
affairs journalism are required to take an introductory 
course in scientific reasoning. Students can then spe- 
cialize further by taking advanced courses covering 
the relationships between science, the media, and so- 
ciety. They are also encouraged to minor in a science- 
related field. 

With training in covering science-related policy dis- 
putes on issues ranging from intelligent design to 
stem-cell research to climate change, journalists are 
better equipped to make solid independent judgments 
about credibility, and then pass these interpretations 
on to readers. The intelligent-design debate is one 
among a growing number of controversies in which 
technical complexity, with disputes over “facts,” data, 
and expertise, has altered the political battleground. 
The traditional generalist correspondent will be hard- 
pressed to cover these topics in any other format than 
the strategy frame, balancing arguments while nar- 
rowly focusing on the implications for who’s ahead 
and who’s behind in the contest to decide policy. If 
news editors fail to recognize the growing demand for 


journalists with specialized expertise and backgrounds 
who can get beyond this form of writing, the news 
media risk losing their ability to serve as important 
watchdogs over society’s institutions. 

When it comes to opinion pages, meanwhile, 
there’s certainly more room for dissent because of the 
nature of the forum — but that doesn’t mean editorial- 
page editors can’t act as responsible gatekeepers. Un- 
like the timidity of the York Daily Record and The 
Topeka Capital-Journal, The York Dispatch and The 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution serve as examples of 
how papers can inform their readers about authorita- 
tive scientific opinion without stifling the voices of 
anti-evolutionists. 

One thing, above all, is clear: a full-fledged national 
debate has been reawakened over an issue that once 
seemed settled. This new fight may not simmer down 
again until the U.S. Supreme Court is forced (for the 
third time) to weigh in. In these circumstances, the 
media have a profound responsibility — to the public, 
and to knowledge itself. 


Chris Mooney is Washington correspondent for Seed 
Magazine and author of The Republican War on Sci- 
ence (www.waronscience.com), due out this month 


from Basic Books. Matthew C. Nisbet, Ph.D., is an as- 


sistant professor in the School of Communication at 
Obio State University, where his research focuses on the 
intersections between science, the media, and politics. 
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MOVING DAY: A settler waves an Israeli flag from a rooftop as soldiers and bulldozers enter Netzer Hazani, in southern Gaza. 





LETTER FROM TEL AVIV 


Before a unilateral move out of Gaza could take 
place — one that did not involve negotiations with 
Palestinians — a mental disengagement from them 

was necessary. |srael’s press did the job. 


DISENGAGED 


BY GAL BECKERMAN 


ews don’t live in Gaza anymore. 

For the first time since the Six Day War, the 
Jewish state has voluntarily picked up and left part 
of the territory that the Palestinians claim as their 
homeland — ending, de facto, a fraction of the oc- 
cupation. Gaza, this grossly overpopulated, twenty-five- 
mile-long splinter of Mediterranean coastland (with an 
area twice the size of Washington, D.C., and a popula- 
tion of one-and-a-half million, only eight thousand of 
whom were Jews), is out of Israeli hands. Soldiers have 
dismantled army bases. Bulldozers have flattened hous- 
es. Settlers, either on their own two feet or dragged out 
by soldiers, have vacated their villas, left the giant green- 
houses where they grew cucumbers and peppers, aban- 

doned the cemeteries were they buried their dead. 
With the exception, perhaps, of those who expect- 
ed the Messiah to intervene, few doubted that the 
withdrawal would take place. The only variable, it 
seems, was how long and with what violence the set- 
tlers would cling to the land and, in the end, the sound 
and the fury lasted less than a week. The truth is that 
from the moment Ariel Sharon announced his inten- 
tions in December 2003, bestowing upon the plan the 
deceptively anodyne name, “disengagement,” it 


seemed totally unstoppable. This was not simply be- 
cause it was Sharon, the former “father of the settle- 
ments,” with his bulldozing willpower, who initiated 
and carried it out. From the moment the plan was ar- 
ticulated, Sharon had a powerful ally: the Israeli press. 

Despite a year and a half of fierce opposition from 
the determined and media-savvy pro-settler movement 
and from a few influential heavies of the right-wing po- 
litical establishment, Israel’s three major dailies — 
Haaretz, Yedioth Abronoth, and Maariv — provided 
almost unequivocal support for Sharon’s plan, both in 
their editorials and through their coverage. They pre- 
pared the public for it and helped to insure the steady 
60 percent of support it garnered. Ultimately, the 
press made sure that Sharon’s move could unfold in 
one way and one way only — without negotiation, 
without written agreements, without any sustainable 
mechanism for dealing with the dilemma of two peo- 
ples trying to coexist on one miniscule patch of land. 

The disengagement had too many trip wires not to 
have suffered the scrutiny of a skeptical media. Yet by 
avoiding certain troubling questions, by not looking 
too far into the future, by never really dissecting 
Sharon’s deeper motives or long-range strategy, Is- 
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rael’s press helped turn a poorly articulated national 
undertaking into an inevitability. 


sraelis are news-obsessed. One study, from 1998, 
had 82 percent of the public reading a newspaper 
more than twice a week, 86 percent watching TV 
news regularly. On Friday afternoons (Israel’s Sun- 
day morning), you can stand out in the street and al- 
most hear people flipping the pages of the fat weekend 
editions. Hourly high-decibel beeps bounce into the 
humid air from cars, buses, and open apartment win- 
dows, signaling the start of the radio news broadcast. 


| saw aman in a truck 
with an orange ribbon 
yell at a stranger in a 
blue-ribboned sedan: 
‘Don’t you realize? There 
will never be peace!’ 


Because the news is never trivial here. And in the 
tense weeks leading up to the pullout, Israelis were 
eager for any bit of information, any hint, about what 
awaited them come August. 

The society’s seams showed in those weeks. The 
deep divisions — between religious and secular, Ashke- 
nazi and Sephardic Jews, working class and elite — 
were visible in the brightly colored ribbons fluttering 
from nearly every car antenna in the country: orange for 
the settlers, blue for the pro-disengagement crowd. 
Teenagers clustered at all hours on major street corners, 
darting into traffic to tie on these bits of fabric. The 
country seemed broken into two teams. One day I saw 
a man in a truck with an orange ribbon wrapped around 
his rearview mirror stop at a red light, pull half his body 
out the window, and yell down at a stranger in a blue- 
ribboned sedan, “Don’t you realize? There will never be 
peace. No peace! No peace!” The papers all printed 
countdown boxes that ticked off the days to disengage- 
ment. Israel was in a strangely suspended state, holding 
its breath, with the black-coated Hasidic Jews praying 
furiously for God to stay Sharon’s hand, and the secular 
elite faithful to the idea that any end to the occupation, 
no matter how it is carried out, would prove positive. 

Where the press stood was clear. Every act of anti-dis- 
engagement violence was given prominent and nega- 
tive coverage. The papers were full of photos and arti- 
cles about rampaging, wild-bearded men in sandals and 
knitted yarmulkes and skinny girls in long black skirts 
who lay protesting in the streets. When, in late June, a 
group of anti-disengagement marauders threw stones at 
the head of an unconscious Palestinian boy from about 


four feet away, the press amplified the incident. Broad- 
casters aired footage of the attack repeatedly, and not 
only did the group of reporters who ended up saving 
the boy all write scathing firsthand stories the next day, 
but all three papers used the word “lynch” to describe 
what had happened. Support for the withdrawal 
jumped by almost 10 percent in that week’s polls. 

Israel’s press has always had a hard time rendering 
the settlers. Traditionally, editors and journalists here 
come from the secular, liberal, upper middle class of 
Israeli society. They live in the white Bauhaus-style 
apartment buildings of Tel Aviv’s sprawling suburbs 
and drink their coffee on Dizengoff Street, a few 
blocks from the Mediterranean. The settler ideology is 
alien to them. When thousands attempted to march il- 
legally into Gaza and disrupt the disengagement — an 
action the settlers considered akin to Martin Luther 
King Jr.’s march from Selma — the press depicted 
them as a genuine threat to the state. 

But the negative portrayal of settlers was only a small 
part of how the press helped prop up the disengage- 
ment. In the year and a half of preparations and discus- 
sion about the pullout, the media failed to ask the kind 
of questions that are becoming increasingly obvious, 
now that we are in what Israeli’s had taken to calling 
“The Day After.” What was really behind Sharon’s pro- 
posal? Was he trying to put the peace process back on 
track or, as Dov Weisglass, Sharon’s chief adviser, said 
in a controversial interview, to place it in “formalde- 
hyde” by shaking off Western pressure and solidifying 
Israel’s hold on the West Bank? And why the insistence 
on unilateral action, withdrawing without negotiating 
with the Palestinians? Shouldn’t the November 2004 
death of Yasir Arafat — always portrayed as the main 
obstacle to negotiation — have provoked a shift in pol- 
icy? And where did the Palestinians stand? In the 
buildup to August 15, Israel’s press made little attempt 
to understand how they viewed the withdrawal. In 
Palestinian eyes, was Israel running away, succumbing 
to the relentless terror campaign, or, as Israel framed it, 
leaving as an expression of its own strong will? And 
where would the withdrawal leave the Palestinian Au- 
thority? Would it be able to assert control over Gaza in 
the face of the popular extremist group Hamas? And, 
importantly, would the unilateral move strengthen 
Hamas and undermine Abbas, who has always claimed 
that negotiation was the only way to end the occupa- 
tion? Would the withdrawal help to a establish a Pales- 
tinian state or doom it? 

Such questions might have altered the way this piece 
of history unfolded. Instead, throughout the spring and 
into the summer, hardly anyone was doing the asking. 
The press fell short of its journalistic responsibility to 
scrutinize the policy, to explore its many implications. 
Five years of incessant violence had had a paralyzing ef- 
fect. Reporters and editors, like most Israelis, were will- 
ing to ignore the complexities of this quick fix, if only for 
the hope that it might break the unbearable status quo. 
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UNSETTLED: As reporters record the moment, a woman from the southern Gaza settlement of Morag confronts the 
israeli army general who is moving her out, as part of Ariel Sharon’s plan for a unilateral pullout from the Strip. 


QUIET! WE’RE DISENGAGING 

Two large paintings, both depicting newsprint, greet you 
in the lobby of the Haaretz building on Schocken Street, 
which runs through a gritty, working-class neighborhood 
in southern Tel Aviv. One is full of giant black-bordered 
death notices (“To our beloved father”), the other, in yel- 
low, is of sex ads (“Two sisters looking . . .”). It’s a joke, 
I’m sure. You'll get it if you go to any newsstand in Israel. 
There sits Haaretz, Israel’s self-proclaimed paper of 
record, a sober, demure-looking broadsheet, next to its 
two competitors, Maariv and Yedioth Abronoth, both 
tabloids with much larger circulations, where every day 
is a good day for four-inch, blood-red headlines. 

Despite its lower circulation — about eighty thou- 
sand daily compared to six hundred thousand for Yedio- 
th Abronoth and four hundred thousand for Maariv — 
Haaretz’s news and editorial pages have serious im- 
pact. No one in the power elite can afford to ignore its 
daily, unsigned editorial. Like The New York Times, Le 
Monde, and The Guardian, it sees itself as a player, one 
with a distinct perspective on the country’s often exis- 
tential dilemmas. 

But there is an irony to Haaretz’s influence. Though 
its reporting staff is the most professional in Israel and 
its analysis the deepest, it also remains, editorially, one 


of the last redoubts of an increasingly marginalized 
and embattled political position: the Left. More than a 
few of Haaretz’s readers have a love-hate relationship 
with the paper, incensed at times by its editorial posi- 
tions but incapable of abandoning it. 

To understand how far outside the Israeli consensus 
Haaretz has come to reside, one need look no further 
than Amos Schocken, the paper’s publisher, heir of the 
German-Jewish family that has owned and run the 
newspaper since 1935. Schocken manages to upset 
about 95 percent of Israelis every time he opens his 
mouth. I saw him this summer, a tall, elegant man with 
cropped white hair and small rimless glasses, at a con- 
ference in Jerusalem on the media. He brusquely cut off 
a woman settler giving an emotional account of the 
then-imminent uprooting of Jewish Gazans from their 
homes. In a chilly voice, he told her, “Excuse me, but 
let’s please put things in their proper proportions. This 
whole country was founded by people chased and up- 
rooted from other homes in conditions a thousand 
times worse. This is an evacuation that is being carried 
out in absolute luxury conditions . . . .” Even though he 
was preaching mostly to the converted, his tone, his 
sangfroid, seemed to replicate exactly the supercilious- 
ness of which his paper is often accused. 
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he second intifada, which began as an 

armed uprising in late 2000 and devolved 

into a brutal terror campaign that turned 

symbols of civilized life — buses and cafés 
— into bloodbaths, presented the Israeli media with 
a dilemma. How to capture the national feeling of ex- 
istential threat, the fear and anguish, and at the same 
time not be overwhelmed by it and keep some mea- 
sure of critical distance? Television and the tabloids 
were soon flooded with highly emotional images — 
screaming, mournful parents holding photos of their 
smiling children killed in suicide bombings; scenes of 
blood-splattered and burned-out malls; religious men 
in long beards searching the asphalt for the tiniest 


Haaretz’s politics, too, 
had been melted and 
reshaped by the suicide 
bombs. The biggest sign 
was its uncritical Support 
for the unilateral plan. 


shard of human remains. The killing of nineteen 
teenagers at the Dolphanarium nightclub in June 
2001. The massacre of twenty-nine Jews during a 
Passover meal in March 2002. 

Haaretz had a special problem during all of this. Its 
forte — extensive reporting on Palestinian life under 
occupation — now seemed obscene, even to those Is- 
raelis on the Left. 

They especially didn’t want to hear from Gideon 
Levy and Amira Hass, two Haaretz reporters who, 
alone among Israeli journalists, cover the Palestinian 
condition as their beat. Hass is the only Israeli jour- 
nalist who lives in the territories, and has resided in 
Ramallah and Gaza for the past decade. When I told Is- 
raeli friends that I would speak with these two, they 
reacted as if I'd said I intended to pay my respects at 
Arafat’s grave in Ramallah. Even many moderate Is- 
raelis revile them. Especially Levy. Most journalists 
(even some at Levy’s own paper) see him as a tear- 
jerker who plays cheaply on Israeli guilt and seriously 
trespasses into naive advocacy. A sampling of his arti- 
cles from this spring, in a weekly feature called the 
“Twilight Zone,” seemed innocuous enough — a visit 
to an employment office for Gazans looking unsuc- 
cessfully for work in Israel, a sit-down chat with frus- 
trated high school students in the West Bank, and a 
profile of the Palestinian lifeguard at the Gaza beach. 
But these were written in a time of relative quiet. His 
critics accuse him of being too obsequious when in- 
terviewing Palestinians with Israeli blood on their 


hands, of not asking tough questions — charges of 
which he seems guilty. 

In April 2002, near the height of the intifada, a 
popular Israeli writer, Irit Linor, publicized an open 
letter to Haaretz upon the cancellation of her sub- 
scription. She wrote that Haaretz’s reporting on the 
intifada constituted “anti-Zionism.” “I think that 
they are wrong and boring,” she complained, “and 
that their working assumption is dishonest and es- 
tranged from the reality and the place where they 
live.” The huffy tone seemed to strike a chord, and 
what some called a deluge of cancellations fol- 
lowed. Haaretz won’t confirm how many, which 
may support the notion that the number was signif- 
icant. People inside the paper also regurgitated, 
with some relish, a famous line uttered by Gershom 
Schocken, Amos’s father and the legendary editor-in- 
chief of the paper from 1939 to 1990. When sub- 
scribers canceled for political reasons, old Schocken 
would answer testily: “You don’t deserve to read my 
newspaper. You aren’t worthy of it.” 

This line I also heard from David Landau, the cur- 
rent editor-in-chief. It’s part of the paper’s aura, what 
it likes to believe about itself — an island of enlight- 
enment and evenhandedness in a sea of turbulent 
emotionalism. But listening to Landau, it became clear 
to me that Haaretz’s politics had not remained frozen 
these past five years. They, too, had been melted and 
reshaped by the suicide bombs. The biggest sign was 
the paper’s gushing and uncritical support for the 
disengagement plan. 

If you could expect any editorial page to be skep- 
tical of the one-sidedness of the disengagement and 
of its unlikely initiator, Ariel Sharon, it was going to 
be Haaretz’s. Not only had the paper always advo- 
cated a negotiated settlement of land for peace, but 
Sharon had for decades been depicted in its pages as 
public enemy number one, a cross between Al 
Capone and Mussolini. Yet as soon as the plan was 
announced in late 2003, the daily editorials in 
Haaretz began sounding as if Sharon’s speechwriters 
had written them. The disengagement was “the life- 
saving medicine for a fast-moving disease hungry for 
victims,” the editorial board wrote on October 26, 
2004. The government vote on the plan this past Feb- 
ruary was described as “one of the most important 
and maybe most decisive . . . since the decision to 
found the state of Israel.” 

Landau, originally from London, was a yeshiva boy 
before becoming a journalist, an unusual path to the 
profession. And he is still something of an anomaly 
among the smooth-cheeked secularism of Haaretz’s 
staff. When I went to talk with him, I was immedi- 
ately struck by the fact that he was one of the only 
men in the newsroom wearing a yarmulke. This, 
along with his trim black beard, made him look al- 
most rabbinic. For decades he worked at the English- 
language Jerusalem Post, another bastion of the Left 
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PRESS POWER |: In October 2000, footage of twelve-year-old Muhammed El-Durrah and his father caught in a 
crossfire in Gaza enraged the Arab world. Seconds after this photo was taken, Muhammed was fatally shot. 


until it was bought by the conservative Hollinger 
group in 1989. Less than a year later, unhappy with 
the new editorial line, Landau led a mass resignation 
of thirty senior reporters and editors. He’s been edi- 
tor-in-chief at Haaretz now for a year and half, and 
still talks with the cautious starts and stops of some- 
one uncomfortable representing an institution. 

“We rode to a fall with Ehud Barak,” Landau told 
me in his British-accented English. And this sentence 
alone, simple though it sounds, constituted a tecton- 
ic shift away from Haaretz’s traditional political 
stance. 

Landau was referring to the former prime minister 
who, in July 2000, made what most Israelis believed 
was a very generous territorial offer at the Camp 
David peace talks. When Arafat rejected his proposal, 
and Palestinian violence quickly erupted, Barak and 
his advisers began selling a certain narrative of the 
conflict to a confused and bewildered people. This 
narrative, this communal understanding, has tena- 
ciously persisted. Barak said that the Palestinian re- 
buff at Camp David and the start of the uprising two 
months later had revealed once and for all that the 
Palestinian leader and his people had never really 
been interested in peace. Armed conflict had always 


been their intention. All the Oslo-period handshakes 
and expressions of good faith had been ploys. The 
true intention of the Palestinian people was to kill, to 
annihilate, and to destroy Israel. A true “partner for 
peace,” it seemed, would only emerge after a genera- 
tion, maybe two. 

Most Israelis quickly internalized this. No one 
stopped to ask what Barak’s role in the failure of ne- 
gotiations might have been. No one examined what 
part Israel played in perpetuating the bloodshed. No 
one even questioned Barak’s contention that the 
Palestinian violence was organized, rather than a 
spontaneous reaction born of frustration. 

Not even Haaretz. 

“Even though we continue to abhor and deprecate 
the occupation and the practices of the Israeli army 
and the Shin Bet [Israel's security service], and we 
proudly run Gideon Levy, nevertheless we rode to a 
fall with Ehud Barak in 1999-2000, and all our hopes 
and aspirations were shattered like his,” Landau said. 
“We continued to put most of the blame on the other 
side, on Yasir Arafat. That has shaped our evolving 
outlook on the whole period of the intifada and, now, 
on Sharon’s transformation.” 

This was surprising. But what he told me next was 
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PRESS POWER II: This image of a Palestinian, blood dripping from his hands as he celebrates the October 2000 killing 
of two Israeli police officers in Ramallah, helped convince Israelis that the Palestinians could not be trusted. 


even more so. In the months leading up to the with- 
drawal, a common refrain from the Right has been 
that the media, in their zeal for disengagement, were 
turning a blind eye to the various corruption charges 
facing Sharon, the accusations of illegal campaign fi- 
nancing and bribe-taking. Landau rubbed his beard 
and basically confirmed that this was true. 

He recounted a recent conversation with an oppo- 
nent of disengagement who asked how Haaretz, “the 
bastion of liberalism, the crusader against corruption 
in this country for decades” had given Sharon “almost 
carte blanche” on his legal and ethical problems. 

Landau said he had asked himself that question in 
the mirror every morning, and eventually concluded 
that any examination of what he called Sharon’s “pec- 
cadilloes” had to “go by the board when compared to 
what moral and ethical benefits we can achieve with 
disengagement.” He added, “You're right — I subju- 
gate, consciously — it’s not that I’m doing it in an un- 
conscious or careless way — I consciously have sub- 
jugated those values to the overriding advantage I see 
for Israel’s democracy.” 


‘THESE PALESTINIANS ARE ANIMALS’ 

To keep the disengagement on track, the media had a 
responsibility to protect the prime minister. This sur- 
render of journalistic responsibility was expressed 
openly, and without shame, in the weeks leading up 
to the withdrawal. Amnon Abramovitz, a senior com- 
mentator on the influential Channel 2, went so far as 
to compare Sharon to a sacred religious icon, who 
must be kept in “a sealed box, padded with sponge, 
cotton, and cellophane, at least until the completion 
of the disengagement.” 

This was something new. 

The Israeli media have been vigorous watchdogs 
for at least thirty years. Their Watergate came in the 
aftermath of the 1973 Yom Kippur War when they ex- 
posed the government’s unpreparedness for the sur- 
prise attack, and provoked the resignation of Prime 
Minister Golda Meir. Sharon himself has been an ever- 
green target and was sharply attacked during the 1982 
Lebanon war, when the press refused to be silenced 
by what is often called the “Quiet! We’re Shooting” 
rule, eventually revealing how Sharon, then the de- 
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fense minister, had grossly overstepped his mandate, 
widening the scope of the war until it reached Beirut. 

Only a media that truly believed in disengagement 
could grant it the blind support it was getting. The 
press had adopted not only Sharon’s plan, but 
Sharon’s name for the plan, bitnatkut, which in He- 
brew means to detach, to unplug, to tune out. The 
media, along with so many Israelis, have embraced 
and never let go of Barak’s narrative. In order to back 
a process that ignores Palestinians, one had to first 
come to the conclusion that the Palestinians had for- 
saken the idea of peaceful coexistence. 

To understand the force of this narrative, it is im- 
portant to look at October 2000, the month the sec- 
ond intifada began and the month in which this story 
line was born. Within the first two weeks of that Oc- 
tober, the Palestinians and Israelis each had a media 
event that seemed to confirm for them the utter de- 
pravity of the other side — two short pieces of 
footage, rebroadcast thousands of times. First came 
the shooting of Muhammed al-Durrah, a twelve-year- 
old Palestinian boy, who was caught with his father in 
a crossfire at a Gaza checkpoint. The image of his 
small body cowering and shaking, and then slumped 
over, dead, was extremely potent throughout the 
Arab world. Then, on October 12, came the killing of 
two Israeli police officers in a Ramallah police station, 
and the image of a man standing on the station bal- 
cony, his hands dripping blood. 

If the boy’s death was a turning point for the Arab 
world, the killing of the officers was equally seminal 
for Jews. Yet as Daniel Dor, a professor of media stud- 
ies at Tel Aviv University and a former newspaper ed- 
itor, has written in his book, Intifada Hits the Head- 
lines, “The lynch was not the only terrible act of vio- 
lence committed during those days. It was part of a 
total reality — a violent, tragic, complex, and thor- 
oughly paradoxical reality. The tabloids, however, 
turned it into an event of mythical significance, dis- 
connected in time and space, that revealed once and 
for all the ‘murderous nature’ of each and every Pales- 
tinian. And it was as such that the Lynch was en- 
graved in the Israeli collective memory throughout 
the Intifada.” 

The headlines the next day told the story. THESE 
PALESTINIANS ARE ANIMALS, NOT HUMAN, in Yedioth 
Abronoth, and HUMAN BEASTS, in Maariv. 

Dor points out that the tone of the commentary 
and news reports began to reflect what was consid- 
ered the new reality. On October 13, Nachum Barnea 
of Yedioth Abronoth wrote, “‘No more tears, no 
more bloodshed,’ said Itzhak Rabin, over seven years 
ago, on the White House lawn. ‘It is time for peace.’ 
But it now turns out that Rabin was wrong. We were 
all wrong. Between the sea and the Jordan River there 
is still great hunger for blood and tears, and there are 
those who are willing to provide the goods.” 

By October 27, Ari Shavit, in a much-read interview 


with Barak in Haaretz headlined BARAK’S COPERNICAN 
REVOLUTION, Was writing about a conceptual sea 
change that had taken place in thinking about the 
Palestinians. “Now the masquerade is over. The make- 
up has been removed, the costumes have been shed,” 
Shavit wrote. “And now we can all see the actors’ true 
images. Now we all look this cruel reality — revealed 
by Barak and personified by Arafat — in the eye.” 
What happened so abruptly that October, Dor 
notes, set a pattern for the coverage of the conflict in 
the next five years: an emotional amplification of the 
Israeli story and an erasure of the Palestinian story. 
Palestinian deaths and casualties began to recede fur- 
ther and further into the papers. On October 2, all 
three papers mentioned Palestinian fatalities at the vi- 
olent protest. A day later, coverage of Palestinian 
deaths began to diminish until eventually, they moved 
to the back pages, where they stayed. This accounting 


The tabloids turned the 
into 


October 2000 killing 
a mythical event that 
revealed once and for all 
the ‘murderous nature’ 
of every Palestinian. 


of the first month of intifada in the November 1 
Yedioth Abronotbh is telling: “ONE MONTH OF INTIFADA: 
SUMMARY IN FIGURES. 600 shooting incidents; 1397 fire- 
bombs; 26 explosive charges; 184 Israelis injured; 12 
Israeli dead; some 10,000 soldiers in the territories.” 
That’s all. As Dor puts it: “The 130 Palestinian dead 
and the thousands injured did not count.” 

The effect of this coverage on Israelis was immedi- 
ately clear. In a survey published in Maariv on No- 
vember 10, 38 percent responded that Israelis suf- 
fered more than Palestinians in the first five weeks of 
the intifada — something that the death and casualty 
numbers just didn’t support. 

Dor continues to work now with media watch 
groups that track how the narrative that crystallized 
that month has shaped and framed the news over the 
last few years. And he has come to an interesting con- 
clusion: It is not so much the reporting that has been 
affected by the narrative. Reporting has stayed, for the 
most part, dispassionate, evenhanded, and _ profes- 
sional. Rather, it is in the framing of that reporting, in 
the photos and headlines and story placement — the 
work of editors — that he identifies an oversimplifi- 
cation of the conflict. An article that weighs both 
sides of a story is undermined by a headline that only 
points to one. A story written in an unemotional tone 
is placed next to an ominous photo. An account of a 
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dissenting opinion is shoved to the back of the paper. 
This is true, Dor says, even of Haaretz, and even with 
Levy and Hass. They are given space to represent the 
Palestinian view, but their stories are never presented 
on the front page. 

These trends — a relentless focus on Israeli victims 
of terror, the invisibility of Palestinians, and a refusal 
to see the conflict in anything but emotional terms — 
only worsened as the violence intensified. 

When I visited Nachum Barnea, widely considered 
Israel’s most influential and authoritative columnist at 
Yedioth Abronoth, he told me he agreed with Dor’s 
basic premise. He also thought that the headlines and 


Without a terrorist attack, 
journalists began to feel 
nothing was interesting: 
‘Once you start that kind 
of heroin, you don't go 
back to grass.’ 


photos and placement did a disservice to the com- 
plexity of the conflict, contributing to Israelis’ sense 
that the conflict was intractable. But he added the 
dark insight that the motives of the editors were more 
financially driven than ideological. 

“The media, in most cases, did its best to strengthen 
the hype, the hysteria, which was, in my opinion, very 
unfortunate,” Barnea told me. “Blood was spread over 
the screen. Over the front pages. It was not a period 
which we can be proud of. At the same time, it makes 
no sense to hide the bloodshed. This is what interests 
the public. And it’s very, very difficult to cover it. After 
a while it becomes routine. It happened almost daily 
and people were tired of it. So how can you raise their 
interest? By making it even bigger than it was. Our re- 
sponsibility is to inform the public and educate it. But 
still the way you market yourself, the way you achieve 
ratings is by hype. And we did a lot of it.” 

Barnea said it got so that without a terrorist attack, 
journalists felt as if there was nothing interesting 
enough to offer the public. “A political crisis, a minis- 
ter in the government resigns, a rift between the U.S. 
and Israel — who cares?” he said. “Once you start 
dealing with this kind of heroin, you don’t go back to 
grass.” 


THE NARROW PRISM 

Chaim Yavin’s authoritative, pleasant face and per- 
fectly enunciated voice are what Israelis have turned 
to during the last forty years in the hours following 


terror attacks, wars, and elections. He is Israel’s 


Rather, Jennings, and Brokaw. So it’s no surprise that 
when Yavin, now seventy-two and still delivering the 
news nightly on government-run Channel 1, decided 
to break from the media consensus and expose what 
he saw as the ills of the occupation, people would 
end up focusing more on him than the reality he was 
trying to uncover. 

“Land of the Settlers” was a five-part series pro- 
duced by Yavin and aired last spring, not on his own 
Channel 1, which refused to fund it, but by Channel 
2, the independent station. Weeks before the first 
episode aired, the series was provoking impassioned 
discussion and people were already reaching conclu- 
sions about it. When it finally did run, it was hailed in 
some quarters as a groundbreaking documentary — 
one academic I spoke to described it as “Israel’s Pen- 
tagon Papers” — while others, on the Right, harshly 
dismissed it as cheap propaganda and called for 
Yavin’s resignation. 

The series was shot almost entirely by Yavin him- 
self, and it has a very personal, confessional feel to it. 
Throughout Yavin appears in a long, black trenchcoat, 
headphones on, and holding a small digital video cam- 
era. His voice — shocked, troubled, bewildered — 
narrates every scene: a father and his sick daughter try- 
ing to cross a military checkpoint, Palestinian farmers 
being chased out of their fields by settlers with ma- 
chine guns, a settler in Gaza caressing her daughter’s 
gravestone. And Yavin seems to be grappling, in real 
time, with what he is seeing. At one point, sitting in 
the living room of a family of settlers, drinking tea and 
arguing with them, Yavin yells out, “What we’re doing 
here is not Jewish.” At the end of the first episode, hav- 
ing just interviewed a grieving Palestinian family 
whose son had been caught in a crossfire, he sums up 
what he has come to see as the moral of the story: 
“The pain is the same pain. But on the evening news, 
they are always the killers and we are the victims.” 

Yavin’s series was intended to show Israelis what 
they seldom see — what life under occupation has 
meant for the Palestinians and, also, a darker side of 
the settlers. But, in the end, what was even more 
shocking than crazy settlers and suffering Palestinians 
was that Yavin presented it all as if he were Columbus 
discovering a new world in his own backyard. A po- 
litical cartoon the day after the first episode captured 
this perfectly. Above the words, “Breaking News,” an 
anxious looking Yavin, sweat dripping down his fore- 
head, is holding a microphone and saying, “The West 
Bank and Gaza are filled with settlers!!!” 

Yavin’s surprise raises the question: If this is all 
new to the man who has been in intimate contact 
with the news for so many decades, then what about 
the other six million Israelis? 

Before the intifada, Israelis were at least in contact 
with real Palestinians, albeit as their dishwashers and 
construction workers. But for a few years now, with 
Palestinians denied entry, it has been through the 
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media alone that Israelis have come to know them. 
And the face they see in the media is usually hidden 
behind a black hood; it belongs to an angry young 
man reading his last testament before heading into Is- 
rael to blow himself up. 


he person who perhaps mourns this situa- 

tion most, who tries daily to mitigate it, is 

Gideon Levy. What Yavin presents as a scan- 

dalous revelation in his documentary is 
Levy’s bread and butter. Sad, dark circles ring his 
eyes. Within ten minutes of my meeting him, he con- 
fessed to loneliness. And it’s no surprise. He’s a one- 
man band trying to present the Palestinian perspec- 
tive in a way that absolutely no one (other than his 
colleague Hass) does. To him, the Israeli media’s ne- 
glect is “criminal.” 

“If an Israeli soldier is just scratched by a stone, he 
will be front-page news. If fifteen Palestinians are 
killed by one bomb, it will be on page sixteen, very 
small,” Levy said. “What is the message? The message 
is that fifteen Palestinians are not a big deal. They are 
not human beings like us. So their lives are like, you 
know, like fifteen dogs killed.” 

He believes that a process of “dehumanization and 
demonization” has taken place. Maybe not conscious- 
ly, maybe for commercial reasons. But the end result, 
he thinks, has been the reduction of the image of the 
Palestinian people to a lunatic mob. 

“This serves everybody’s purpose,” he said. “We 
have a very rare coalition. The readers who don’t 
want to read. The writers who don’t want to write. 
The publishers who don’t want to publish because it 
doesn’t sell. And the government who is not interest- 
ed in anybody seeing it.” 

Levy’s main contention — that the Palestinian ex- 
perience is rarely reported — is undeniably true. But 
it’s also true that there have been certain improve- 
ments in the years since the Oslo process began in 
1993. Even the darkest days of this second intifada 
don’t compare to the first one, when every interview 
with a Palestinian had to be approved by the director 
of the broadcasting authority, and journalists were 
asked not to use the word “person” when referring 
to Palestinian leaders, a word that in Hebrew conveys 


importance and respect. These days, dozens of 


phone calls go back and forth weekly between Israeli 
journalists and Palestinian sources. Leaders of the 
Palestinian Authority (people like Hannan Ashrawi 
and Muhammed Dahlan and Saeb Erekat) are now 
household names in Israel, their caricatures depicted 
in political cartoons without any need to explain 
who they are. 

And if there is one place where the Israeli media 
have improved, it is in their willingness to be watch- 
dogs of the nation’s own soldiers. Many articles in the 
last few years have told of abuses at checkpoints and 
unethical treatment of Palestinian prisoners. Just this 


June, Maariv, considered the most right-leaning of 


the major dailies, broke the story of a 2002 “eye for an 
eye” revenge mission, in which Israeli soldiers indis- 
criminately killed fifteen Palestinian policemen to 
avenge the deaths of six Israeli soldiers killed earlier 
that day. 

What is still missing, though, is any reporting on 
what the Palestinians are thinking. Consider, for ex- 
ample, how Palestinian reaction to the approaching 
Gaza disengagement was covered in Israel. Any sense 
of how they perceive the pullout — a critical question 
— was gained principally through the assumptions, 
presumptions, and conjectures of the Israeli military 


For a few years now, 
with Palestinians denied 
entry, it has been 
through the media 
alone that Israelis have 
come to know them. 


establishment. And not from anyone in the field. 

In June, Israel’s former army chief of staff, Moshe 
“Boogie” Yaalon, and the former head of its security 
services, Avi Dichter, both retired and gave inter- 
views to all three papers. Yaalon said that after the 
disengagement, “terrorism will return in all its forms 
— shooting attacks, car bombs, suicide attacks, mor- 
tars, and Qassam rockets.” A week later, Dichter, re- 
sponding to Yaalon’s remarks, said that the “apoca- 
lyptic forecast is not supported by any intelligence.” 
His assessment was that all the Palestinian groups, in- 
cluding the radical Hamas, would keep the peace 
after the disengagement. 

These schizophrenic interpretations of the Pales- 
tinian mood are fine as one source of information. 
The problem is that such sources are nearly the only 
prism through which Israelis are able to explore the 
mindset of the Palestinians. 


THE PENDULUM SWINGS 

The Maariv offices have the look of a comic book 
newsroom — maybe Clark Kent’s Daily Planet — fit- 
ting for Israel’s most tabloidy tabloid. The doors are 
all paneled in shiny mahogany and the air is filled with 
smoke from the thin brown cigarettes smoked by two 
secretaries who sit outside the office of the editor-in- 
chief, Amnon Dankner. Dankner himself sits behind a 
giant desk drinking a giant glass of hot tea. He has the 
shoulders of a linebacker and the voice of an inces- 
sant smoker (about half a pack of Winstons in the 
hour and a half I sat with him). 
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The first thing Dankner wanted me to understand 
is what it means to be an Israeli. “What I would ex- 
pect anyone who has criticism about Israel to think 
about is how he would react had he lived in a very 
rough neighborhood that he couldn’t get out of and 
all his neighbors were constantly trying to molest his 
children, rape his wife, and kill him. After two weeks 
of such an existence, would he have behaved more 
aggressively than we behave now?” 

Dankner fully accepts that Israel’s press coverage 
has not been balanced these past few years and makes 
no apologies for it. “No. I don’t give equal time to 
them,” he said, referring to the Palestinians. “When 


Sharon’s genius was in 
coming up with a plan 
that the press could 
never reject, one that 
did not ask most Israelis 
to learn a new story. 


you are in a society that is fighting for its life, a news- 
paper has to seriously adjust the proportions in order 
not to overemphasize the importance of your ene- 
mies’ wounds and ignore your own people’s 
wounds.” 

What I have been calling a narrative, Dankner ac- 
cepts as irrefutable fact, as religious doctrine. Pales- 
tinian society is sick, he believes, and the immorality 
of the intifada (which he prefers to call a “war of ter- 
ror”) must be repeated again and again. 

Yet Dankner considers himself a man of the mod- 
erate Left. As a student in 1967, he said, he started the 
first organization against the occupation. During our 
talk, he said Israel had done “stupid, harmful, and in- 
human things to the Arabs,” and talked about his total 
opposition to the settlement movement. But he felt 
the effects of 2000 in a big way. When he began to 
preach the truth about the Palestinians, as he came to 
see it, he was lambasted for it. Haaretz plastered him 
on the front of its weekend magazine with the head- 
line, THE NEW DANKNER, and accused him, as Dankner 
describes it, of “carrying the readership toward a na- 
tionalistic, jingoistic, chauvinistic atmosphere.” But 
he correctly points out that by 2002, “even the edito- 
rials in Haaretz wrote the same things that I had writ- 
ten two years before.” 

For him the story is one of disenchantment and 
goes back further than this intifada. In the mid-1990s, 
the Israeli press went along with the Oslo peace 
process. The press began depicting the Palestinians as 
viable partners and future neighbors. But when Arafat 


rejected Barak’s offer at Camp David, when the sec- 
ond intifada began, when the killing of the police of- 
ficers took place, it seemed clear to Dankner that the 
Palestinians had turned their back on peace. And it 
would not be hyperbolic to say his heart was broken. 

He now thinks that he was too naive during the 
Oslo period, too blinded by hopefulness — some- 
thing that I heard from many journalists who have 
since turned hawkish. 

“I didn’t want to know the truth,” says Yossi Klein 
Halevi, The New Republic’s Israel correspondent. 
“And that’s what most of us did in those early years. 
We subconsciously suppressed the bad news because 
we so much wanted to believe the Oslo lie. 

“Peace. We all went for the peace. And when we 
did that, we all left our journalism credentials at the 
door. Most of us did it. I can give you the names of 
that handful of Israeli journalists who from the begin- 
ning of the Oslo process acted like journalists, and un- 
fortunately I’m not one of them.” 

But he would not be duped again. This was the 
essence of Dankner’s message, too. Never again 
would he let himself be persuaded to trust the Pales- 
tinians. 

He even confessed that this sense of total disillu- 
sionment had probably skewed the coverage of the 
conflict these past few years. “I wasn’t right in what I 
did by misleading the public on the Oslo process. 
Now we have to rectify it,” Dankner said. “So that’s 
what we are doing. And, maybe, like a pendulum 
swinging, you tend to exaggerate to the other side. 
The disappointment was so severe, the crushed 
hopes were so hurting, that maybe we tended to ex- 
aggerate to the other side.” 

And Maariv, of the three papers, most exemplified 
the kind of emotional reaction to the terror. It was the 
newspaper that most gave vent to the feelings of 
threat, anger, and siege. Does Dankner think that the 
way the conflict was covered helped pave the way for 
the unilateral disengagement? “Definitely,” he said. 
“We were for it from day one. I think we helped in 
preparing the public opinion for it.” 

Sharon’s genius was in coming up with a plan that 
the press could never reject. One that did not ask 
most Israelis to think differently about the conflict. 
One that did not ask them to think differently about 
the Palestinians. They would not have to learn a new 
story, just continue repeating the same old one to 
themselves. That’s why it was so popular, just a nat- 
ural extension of what most Israelis had already come 
to accept, the hopelessness of achieving peace. 
That’s why, there’s no doubt, it has already taken 
place. @ 


Gal Beckerman, a former assistant editor at cjr, is writ- 
ing a book about the movement to free Jews from the So- 
viet Union during the cold war, to be published by 
Houghton Mifflin. 
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Other Watergate mysteries remain, 
and the Woodstein archives are full of clues 


BEYOND DEEP THROAT 


BY DAVID GREENBERG 


ith the publication of The Secret Man: 

The Story of Watergate’s Deep Throat, 

Bob Woodward’s memoir of his rela- 

tionship with his legendary source — 
now known to be the former FBI honcho Mark Felt — 
speculation about journalism’s greatest mystery has 
ended. But as exciting as many found the resolution of 
Washington’s oldest floating parlor game, to students 
of the press and the presidency it presented a chance 
to answer other questions about Watergate and jour- 
nalism, some of which matter far more than Deep 
Throat’s identity: How important was The Washing- 
ton Post's reporting to the exposure of the full Water- 
gate scandal? How faithful to events was All the Presi- 
dent’s Men, both the movie and book? What was the 
role of anonymous sourcing in The Final Days, Wood- 
ward and Bernstein’s behind-the-scenes account of the 
end of Richard Nixon’s presidency, which encouraged 
subsequent efforts to probe the innermost councils of 
American presidents? 

But now, without much fanfare, a huge repository of 
clues and leads to such questions is available. In 2003, 
the Harry Ransom Center at the University of Texas at 
Austin — a literary archive that houses the collected 


scribblings of James Joyce, Evelyn Waugh, Isaac Bashe- 
vis Singer, and other greats — paid $5 million for Wood- 
ward’s and Bernstein’s Watergate files. The trove in- 
cludes interview notes from their history-making news- 
paper stories and their books All the President's Men 
(1974) and The Final Days (1976); book and screenplay 
manuscript drafts; correspondence; publicity materials; 
and other assorted documents relating to their coverage 
of the scandal that forced Nixon to quit the presidency 
in August 1974. This February, the Ransom Center 
opened the first batch. 

Those holdings include 74 standard-size boxes, 6 
oversize boxes, 3 oversize folders, 3 galley folders, and 
21 bound volumes. They attest to the variety of the re- 
porters’ sources, including Vice President Spiro Agnew; 
Senator Sam Ervin, chairman of the select committee on 
Watergate; CIA Director William Colby; the White 
House aide John Ehrlichman; Republican Senator Barry 
Goldwater; the “plumber” Egil Krogh; and Nixon’s Wa- 
tergate lawyers, J. Fred Buzhardt and James St. Clair. 
More files will be opened when other sources die. 

I have not done what some historian eventually needs 
to do: spend weeks with the Woodstein papers, careful- 
ly using the two men’s notes alongside other primary 


> 
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sources to answer the larger questions about Watergate 
and journalism. I did, however, recently take a first look 
at the papers, and found that they offer some tantalizing 
hints. A few examples: 


THE CHICKEN OR THE EGG? 


One question that historians and Watergate buffs debate 
is how much the reporting of Woodward and Bernstein 
contributed to the exposure of Watergate. Critics such 
as Edward Jay Epstein have argued that the journalists 
simply published information that would have doomed 
Nixon anyway once the prosecutors brought it to light. 
Others counter that for months after the June 1972 
break-in at the Democratic headquarters, two views of 
Watergate competed for public acceptance — one 
holding that the burglary was an isolated incident, un- 
connected to administration higher-ups; the other posit- 
ing a wider campaign of White House sabotage opera- 
tions — and that the Post's reporting, by publicly rais- 
ing the latter possibility, helped steer key players to un- 
ravel the broader conspiracy when the Justice Depart- 
ment would not. 

Some clues in the Ransom Center papers support the 
latter claim. Consider the notes of an interview Wood- 
ward conducted with Sam Ervin on January 22, 1973, 
just after the North Carolina senator had been named to 
head the newly created Watergate committee. At the 
time, the view that Watergate did not extend into the 
White House upper reaches, and that the burglars acted 
on their own, held sway. But Woodward and Bernstein 
reported the existence of a wider campaign of White 
House illegality. The interview notes show that Ervin 
was eager to learn the reporters’ sources, indicating his 
interest in investigating beyond the boundaries the FBI 
had placed on its inquiry. “Want list of witnesses to sub- 
poena,” Woodward recorded Ervin saying, suggesting 
that he wanted to follow up on the Post’s discovery of 
a broader White House conspiracy. 

Ervin also wanted to contact other offices that had 
already investigated Watergate, including that of Earl 
Silbert, then the lead Justice Department prosecutor in 
the case. “This means they also plan to investigate the 
investigators,” Woodward wrote to himself. Ervin had 
apparently concluded that the official inquiries thus 
far had been inadequate, but that by pursuing Wood- 
stein’s leads, he might further unravel the Watergate 
mystery. He did. 


A NIXON ALLY TALKS 


That Ervin had spoken to Woodward and Bernstein 
was revealed in All the President’s Men. But the Ran- 
som Center papers disclose many other sources, sug- 
gesting an array of informants far broader than all the 
pre-Felt sleuthing about Deep Throat has suggested. 
They included even officials such as Senator Strom 
Thurmond, of South Carolina, a conservative who 
would have been expected to shun the Watergate 
sleuths. The notes record: 


Strom, hair and all, is quite a fella. He heard some- 
where that we were trustworthy, fair and all those 
other virtues, and apologized for not reading the book 
[All the President’s Men], tho he heard it is great. I told 
him we would send him one ... 


Thurmond provided information about one of the 
main characters in The Final Days, J. Fred Buzhardt, a 
longtime Thurmond aide whom Nixon hired as his 
lawyer in May 1973: 


“I told him [Buzhardt], ‘Don’t you let anybody, even 
the President, make you take any step that is not com- 
pletely honorable.” 


THE FINAL HAIRCUT 


Woodward and Bernstein also relied on sources from 
the lower rungs of power. Bernstein interviewed the 
White House barber Milton Pitts, who, fortuitously, 
had cut Bernstein’s hair when the reporter was a boy: 


Pitts cut Nixon’s hair on the day of the resignation 
speech. He got a call at home from [the White House 
aide Steve] Bull: “Milt, the President wants to see you 
about 10:15.” Pitts went down to the shop on the 
West Wing ground floor (near the mess), got his tools 
ready. At 10:15 a Secret Service agent opened the 
door, Nixon strolled in, the door was shut (SOP) and 
Pitts and the President were alone. Nixon was wearing 
a blue-gray suit, white shirt, subdued tie. “As he came 
in he flashed a smile and said, ‘Hello, Mr. Pitts, how are 
you?’ (He always called me Mr. Pitts.)” He handed Pitts 
his jacket, the barber hung it up (always the same rit- 
ual) “and I started working on him. He said, ‘I hope 
you're not too upset over all the news.’ I wasn’t ex- 
actly sure what he meant, but I presumed he meant 
the tape [referring to the Supreme Court order to re- 
lease Nixon’s secret White House tapes, including the 
so-called “smoking gun” tape that implicated Nixon in 
the Watergate cover-up just after the break-in], and I 
said ‘No Sir.’ 

“Well,” he said, ‘we’ve made some mistakes and 
we've done a lot of things right too, and I'd like to 
thank you for your good service over the years.’ 

“Then I thought, sure, he’s going to resign; he said 
he was going on television that night. Then he said, 
‘But Ill see you again; T'll probably come over to the 
Carlton sometime and get a haircut from you (Pitts 
owns the barbershop in the Carlton). I'll call you for an 
appointment, just like anyone else — I won't just drop 
in on you.” 


INTIMATE DETAILS 


When The Final Days’s was published, some critics 
charged that the information Woodward and Bern- 
stein reported was so intimate that they must have em- 
bellished it. But all the conversations in the Woodstein 
books for which I found notes hewed strictly to what 
the sources recalled. The Final Days includes a de- 
tailed account of Nixon’s fateful August 7, 1974, meet- 
ing — just before he decided to resign — with three 
leading Republicans who urged that he step down. 
The two reporters’ notes from an interview with Sen- 
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ate Minority Leader Hugh Scott (including a sketch of 
who sat where on August 7) show how the discussion 
was orchestrated so that the president could accept 
the message: 


[Senator Barry] Goldwater, [House Minority Leader 
John J.] Rhodes & Scott go first to [White House aide 
Bill] Timmons’ office (4:30 P.M.) & meet with [Chief 
of Staff Alexander] Haig, Timmons & [adviser Dean] 
Burch. (Haig has told HS by ph in the a.m. that RMN 
has been “almost persuaded” several times. “The prob- 
lem now is the family.” If you three demand his resig- 
nation he’ll probably harden up again. Would you just 
tell him the situation? He knows. He needs to hear it 
from you. He needs to know there are no alternatives, 
nothing else.) 

5 PM. RMN greets BG, HS & JR (no preliminary 
small talk contrary to usual) 

(RMN puts feet on desk) 

RMN: Well, we are all aware of why you're here. 
Who wants to open up? 

HS: We’ve asked Barry to be our spokesman. 

RMN: Go ahead, Barry. 

BG: Well, Mr. President, this isn’t pleasant but you 
want to know the situation and it isn’t good . . . 

RMN: Pretty bad, eh? 

BG: Yes, sir. . . there aren’t very many [Republican 
senators] who would support you if it comes to that ... 

RMN: How many would you say would be with me, 
a half dozen? .. . 

HS: Mr. President, I'd say, maybe 15, but it’s grim. . . 

RMN: Damn grim! ... 

HS: Mr. President, we are all very saddened but we 
have to tell you the facts. 

RMN: Never mind, there’ll be no tears. I haven’t 
cried since Eisenhower died. My family have been fine. 
I'm going to be all right. Well, thank you. 


The quotations in the book for this section come di- 
rectly from Scott’s recollection and similar accounts 
by the other participants. 


SAY IT AIN’T SO, JOE 
Other interviews offer insight into the sources them- 
selves. Joseph Alsop, the longtime Washington colum- 
nist and insider, was slow to recognize the signifi- 
cance of Watergate, but afterward he shared with 
Woodward and Bernstein information that he had not 
disclosed in his own columns. Alsop’s comments also 
reveal the gulf between his generation of Establish- 
ment reporters and Woodward and Bernstein’s co- 
hort. “If Jack Kennedy had gotten caught with his 
cock in a wringer,” Alsop said, “we would have cov- 
ered it up and our business would have helped him.” 
Still, even after recognizing how he and his peers 
coddled the powerful, Alsop still pleaded with Wood- 
ward and Bernstein to show sympathy for his friends 
Henry Kissinger and Al Haig: 


“Carl, you must be charitable to Al Haig. The damn fel- 
low didn’t want the thing [the job as White House 
chief of staff, replacing H.R. Haldeman] in the first 
place. It nearly killed him, going in... .” 


Often [Bernstein remarks in his notes], Alsop talks of 
himself, Haig and Kissinger as almost a triumvirate — 
and makes it difficult to understand if he is describing 
his own viewpoint, Haig’s or HAK’s. Then it becomes 
clear, usually, that the three shared the same view- 
point... 


THE WRITING LIFE 


The following “To Do” list provides a glimpse into the 
composition process for All the President’s Men. The 
items on it, forty-nine in all, range from concerns 
about fact-checking to matters of tone, and underscore 
the complications of coauthorship. 


1. Beginning redone starting with Frank Wills (you 
may want to check the first version I did with more de- 
tail). 

2. Redo first chapter — dealing only with first day, get 
that straight; then worry about the second day... 

3. Need a long para or two on the phone lists we had; 
the informal network of aides, attorneys and principals 
we contacted; wherein the simple fact we couldn't get 
X’s lawyer on the phone might mean something was up. 
4. Must deal with the fallow periods more positively; 
how many times the investigation would have fallen off 
the edge [if] just one more call had not been made . . . 

9. Describe what it means to be assigned to work w. 
someone on a story; the competition among the two 
of us... 

10. make it clear who writes the stories; say that some- 
times just one of us would [write] the entire story but 
use both bylines . . . 

22. talk about how we were allowed to stay on the 
story; simply that [Harry] Rosenfeld and other editors 
are happy as long as there is a payoff/story every now 
and then. 


THE PRICE OF SUCCESS 


Correspondence in the archive offers a glimpse of the 
awards and honors that accrued to Woodward and 
Bernstein. One letter told Bernstein he had won the 
Sam Beber Distinguished Alumnus Award from Aleph 
Zadik Aleph, the youth arm of B’nai B’rith. Other let- 
ters show some of the downside of becoming a fa- 
mous investigative reporter, including the following 
letter from Bernstein to Mrs. Roy Flack of West Nyack, 
New York: 


Dear Mrs. Flack, 
I apologize for the delayed reply to your letter. I have 
passed Fluoridation and Tooth Decay to those who 
cover such matters. I am sorry but due to other oblig- 
ations and a very busy schedule I have not had time to 
look it over. 

Again, I thank you very much for your letter. 

Sincerely, 

Carl Bernstein & 


David Greenberg is a professor of journalism, media stud- 
ies, and history at Rutgers University. He is the author of 
Nixon’s Shadow: The History of an Image (2003). He 
worked as Bob Woodward's assistant on The Agenda: In- 
side the Clinton White House (7994). 
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THE ASSASSINS’ GATE: AMERICA IN IRAQ by George Packer 
Profile by David Glenn 


MAXIMUM CITY: BOMBAY LOST AND FOUND by Suketu Mehta 
Interview by Carl Bromley 


DEEP WATER: THE EPIC STRUGGLE OVER DAMS, DISPLACED PEOPLE, AND THE ENVIRONMENT by Jacques Leslie 
Review by Tom Vanderbilt 


THE SHAME OF THE NATION: THE RESTORATION OF APARTHEID SCHOOLING IN AMERICA by Jonathan Kozol 
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BAIT AND SWITCH: THE (FUTILE) PURSUIT OF THE AMERICAN DREAM by Barbara Ehrenreich 
Review by Kim Phillips-Fein 


elcome to cjr’s annual books issue. In the following sixteen pages you will enter five 
complex worlds — some of them exotic and even deadly, others more familiar and placid, at least 
on the surface — and learn how five writers used a variety of reporting and analytical strategies to 
dive deeply into those worlds and bring back stories that illuminate and explain them: George Pack- 
er’s fierce effort to overcome his own preconceptions about the war in Iraq; Suketu Mehta’s method- 
ical burrowing through the thickets of Bombay; Jacques Leslie’s gripping portraits of people whose 
lives are forever altered by the construction of dams; Jonathan Kozol’s devastating reexamination of 
our re-segregated schools; and Barbara Ehrenreich’s surprising undercover trip with the corporate un- 
employed as they lose their grip on the American Dream. This is now the kind of journalism that is 
done less and less in magazines and more and more in books. This issue also introduces a new 
approach to the world of books at cjr, as our traditional focus on books about journalism expands 
to include reviews of relevant nonfiction books — works of journalism — with an eye toward the 


writers methods and the subjects that bear broadly on journalism. We hope you enjoy it. GX 
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UNFINISHED WARS 


IN HIS NEW BOOK ON IRAQ, GEORGE PACKER TARGETS 
IDEALISTS AND HIS MOST PERSISTENT FOE — HIMSELF 


THE ASSASSINS’ GATE: AMERICA IN IRAQ by George Packer 


Farrar, Straus and Giroux 
352 pp., $25 


BY DAVID GLENN 


his past February, just after 
finishing his fourth stint in 
The New Yorker, 


George Packer moved into a 


Iraq for 


cabin he shares in western Massa- 
chusetts. He had forty-four notebooks 
and a pile of interview transcripts. 
When he emerged in April, he had 
written a 160,000-word manuscript. 

Farrar, Straus and Giroux will pub- 
lish The Assassins’ Gate: America in 
Iraq in October. (it has been rushed 
through production to keep pace 
with the dozen other Iraq books that 
will appear this fall.) In his Brook- 
lyn neighborhood in mid-June, Pack- 
er seems slightly manic, as if he’s 
still coasting on the energy that car- 
ried him through the book’s com- 
position. He has a bland, boyish 
face and disarmingly gentle eyes, 
which probably serve him well as 
a reporter. It can take several min- 
utes to realize how much skepticism 
and sheer ferocity he brings to a 
conversation. 

Over the course of an evening, 
he gets calls from one of his Iraqi 


translators, who is in the United 


States on a Fulbright scholarship; 
from a filmmaker he met in Bagh- 
dad who has just finished a docu- 
mentary about private contractors in 


Iraq; and from a close friend cov- 
ering the elections in Iran (where it 
is 4 a.m.). Packer conveys real sor- 
row and anger when he talks about 
what he has seen in Iraq. But he 
also — inevitably — carries the pe- 
culiar euphoria of a war reporter em- 
bedded in a community of spirited 


EEE Se ee 


oun sz ce 


colleagues, people who speak scraps 
of ten languages and who go with- 
out sleep for three days at a time. 

Seven years ago, when Packer was 
thirty-eight, almost no one would 
have pegged him for this role. At 
the time, he barely thought of him- 
self as a reporter. (He sometimes still 
resists that thought.) He was living 
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outside of Boston, writing novels, per- 


sonal essays, and occasional dis- 
patches from Africa. He was starting 
to assemble Blood of the Liberals, an 
impossible-to-categorize family histo- 
ry-cum-political treatise. His work was 
well regarded, but did not come close 
to paying a living; he supported him- 


self by teaching writing courses at 





Harvard and Bennington. Then, in 
the summer of 2000, he gave up on 
fiction, Boston. He 
New York, and within two years he 


and moved to 
had become a prolific contributor to 
The New York Times Magazine and 
Mother Jones, in May 2003, The New 
Yorker hired him as 

With 
hopes to extend a 


a staff writer. 

Packer 
certain tradition 
of long-form journalism. The book 
is not a compendium of magazine 


The Assassins’ Gate, 


work; only one of its twelve chap- 
ters was lifted whole cloth 
New Yorker article. It 
gether thickly detailed stories of 


from a 
weaves to- 
Americans and Iraqis — some of 
them hopeful, some of them des- 
perate — in the pre- and post-Sad- 
dam landscape. Packer wanted to 
the vein of 
Joseph Lelyveld’s Move Your Shad- 
ow: South Africa, Black and White 
or Philip Gourevitch’s We Wish to 
Inform You That Tomorrow We Will 
Be Killed with Our Families: Stories 
from Rwanda. He does not claim 
to have succeeded, but his aim was 


write a narrative in 


to create a narrative voice that could 
human 
multaneously 


tell vivid stories while si- 


leading the reader 
through complex political and_his- 
torical arguments and leaving room 
for curiosity and ambivalence. “That 
narrative voice doesn’t emerge by 
talking about yourself,” Packer says. 
“It emerges by — in a way, by how 
strong an observer you are, and by 
how strong a thinker you are.” 

In Iraq, he found plenty of oc- 
casions for curiosity and ambiva- 
lence, and some of those occasions 
cut close to the bone. Packer is not 
only a narrative journalist; he is al- 
so sometimes a pundit and a polemi- 
cist. He is among the small band 
of left-liberal intellectuals 
strongly supported the Clinton-era 
Haiti, 
Bosnia, and Kosovo. After the Sep- 
tember 11 attacks, he assembled and 
edited The Fight Is for Democracy, 
in which he and nine other liberal 


who 


military interventions in 


writers tried to define a foreign pol- 
icy that would transcend (as they 
saw it) Republicans’ arrogance and 
leftists’ facile dovishness. The book 
was not well received on the Left. 
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Last year in The Nation, the foreign- 
Anatol 
Packer and his 


policy analyst Lieven de- 


nounced allies, ac- 
cusing them of helping to build the 
climate that led to the Iraq invasion. 
Their “encouragement of a messianic 
States 
Lieven 


of the United and its 
role in the 


“fuels self-righteous nationalist ex- 


vision 
world,” wrote, 


tremism in America itself.” 

Packer was never a vocal propo- 
nent of the Iraq war; he often de- 
scribes himself as having been “bare- 


ly for the war” at its outset. Still, he 


the exact opposite. This desire to 
talk was palpable. I think now it’s 
receded, and fear and perhaps dis- 
appointment and even disgust have 
set in with some people.” 

The 
Assassins’ Gate include Sheikh Emad 
al-Din al-Awadi, a Shiite 
Baghdad who salvaged prison files 


The central Iraqi figures in 
cleric in 


that the Baathists tried to burn dur- 
ing the invasion. (Families then came 
to his impromptu archive as they 
tried to learn the fates of loved ones 
who had disappeared during the 


Packer's restlessness has led him to 
tear up his habits and assumptions. 


was supportive enough that he has 
felt personally stung by American 
crimes and follies there. (At the same 
time, he believes that a quick with- 
drawal of U.S. troops now would 
probably do more harm than good.) 
The Assassins’ Gate, in any case, con- 
tains relatively little explicit pundit- 
ry, and one wonders whether Lieven 
and other skeptics will view the 
book’s muted argumentative style as 
a virtue — as a space in which read- 
ers can draw their own conclusions 
— or if they will view it as a fudge. 
Packer’s characteristic restlessness has 
led him, not for the first time, to 
tear up his habits and assumptions. 
The question is whether his book 
— a dense stew of storytelling, his- 
tory, and personal reflections — will 
find an audience at a time when 
Iraq’s condition is still bloody and 


deeply unsettled. 


hen Packer arrived in Iraq 
for the first time, in July 
2003, he had no itinerary 
and only 
of them 


two contacts, 


both low-level officials at 


the Coalition Prgvisional Authority. 
But during that first summer, with 
Baghdad violence at a relatively low 


pitch, Packer found it easy to meet 
people. He had worried that Iraqis 
would shy away from Western re- 
porters, “because the press was a 
new thing, and because talking to 
foreigners was an absolutely fatal 


thing under Saddam. Instead, it was 
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1990s.) There is also Baher Butti, the 
chief psychiatrist at a long-term psy- 
chiatric hospital that was thoroughly 
looted after the fall of Baghdad; 600 
patients simply walked away. (By the 
book’s end, in early 2005, Butti and 
his wife are deeply disgusted with 
the American presence — but also 
counting on Americans to forestall a 
theocratic Shiite regime.) Luna Da- 
wood, who worked as an accoun- 
tant in Kirkuk in the 1990s, played 
a small bureaucratic role in Saddam's 
displacement of Kurds from that city. 
Now she is obsessed with how she 
might make amends, and afraid that 
Kirkuk 
war. A young computer programmer 


will be consumed by civil 
named Aseel, whose last name Pack- 
er has withheld for her safety, pas- 
sionately supports the invasion — but 
also wants to leave Iraq. 
Throughout his project, Packer's 
method was to seek out points of 
and 


between Americans 


Among his 


contact 


Iraqis. most important 
sources was Captain John Prior, a 
twenty-nine-year-old Army company 
commander from Indiana 


stationed in a slum in southern Bagh- 


who was 


dad. Prior’s roles included building 
a neighborhood sewage system, pa- 
trolling for insurgents, and — most 
important for Packer’s purposes — 
with the 
neighborhood council. 

In Packer’s telling, Prior emerges 
as extraordinarily resourceful and de- 


serving as_ liaison new 


cent. Packer says Prior, like some 





of his other American sources, was 
among “the best that we have to 
offer, I think. But I also don’t think 
that in doing that, in choosing to 
spend time with them, that I was 
tipping the scales too far in the di- 
rection of boosterism.” The true lim- 
its of America’s venture in Iraq, Pack- 
er believes, could only be tested by 
studying the experiences of people 
with the determination and goodwill 
that the Bush administration claimed 
to embody. “I knew that it would 
be easy to find people who were 
clueless,” he says. 


ver time, of course, report- 
ing from Iraq has become 
almost untenable. On_ his 

two most recent trips, Pack- 
er spent relatively little time in Bagh- 
and concentrated instead on 
the marginally safer cities of Kirkuk 
and Basra. “Because of the dangers,” 
Packer says, “it’s almost reverted to 
the embed model. That’s the only 
to travel, to be around the 
Americans in a way that isn’t going 
to get you shot at. And what that 
obviously means is, with a few ex- 


dad, 


way 


ceptions, less and less time is spent 
with Iraqis.” 
Packer believes that 


some press 


critics have been too quick to con- 
demn the compromises that Ameri- 
can reporters have made in_ Iraq. 
Last year, on the letters page of The 
New York Review of Books, he got 
into a spiky exchange with Michael 
Massing (who is a contributing ed- 


itor of CJR). Massing, in Packer's 
view, had used too broad a brush 
when he argued that embedding 
tends to corrupt journalism. Packer 
insists that he saw very little cow- 
ardice — physical or intellectual — 
among his colleagues in Iraq. “The 
people I know there are not in thrall 
to the administration line,” he says, 
“and they’re not in thrall to the mil- 
itary line. They are in some ways 
taking unreasonable risks. They were 
having to improvise and find all sorts 
of imaginative ways around the fact 
that your very presence anywhere 
was a risk to yourself and to the 
people around you.” 

Mark Danner, a professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of California 
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at Berkeley who has reported from 
Iraq for 
Books, says that terrorists and apo- 
litical kidnapping rings have made 
“the process of information-gathering 


in Iraq constrained in a way that, if 


not unprecedented, is very unusual. 
It means also that when you speak 
to Iraqis, you’re putting them in dan- 
tends to with 
Massing, however, that American re- 


ger.” Danner agree 
porters in Iraq have faced serious 
structural that they 
should be more candid with readers 


barriers, and 
about them. The press could do more 
“to break through the proscenium,” 
Danner Reporters could be 
more explicit, for example, about the 
ways in which insurgents rely on me- 
dia spectacles. “When you see TV 
footage of the aftermath of a car 
bombing, you see a close-up,” he 
says. “But when you're actually there, 
you see forty television cameras and 


says. 


dozens of reporters. It’s like the scrum 
outside the Michael Jackson trial.” 
Packer's moment 
came in March 2004, after the small, 
obscure Mt. Lebanon Hotel 
bombed. Packer was staying in a 


own lowest 


was 


The New York Review of 


tended to talk about the dangers. It 
almost started getting passed around 
like a virus. And it became its own 
reality.” The one redeeming element 
of Packer’s time at the Palestine was 
relaxing with his new bodyguard, 
Emad Hamadi, former em- 
ployers included Saddam Hussein and 
his son Uday. After weeks of de- 
bating life-and-death questions with 
devout Iraqis and earnest Americans, 
Packer says, “It was a great break 
from all that to be with a guy who 
was just about saving his own skin, 
and finding women, and finding a 
job, and drinking. And telling jokes. 
He was the source of a lot of jokes.” 


whose 


n 1982, when Packer was a se- 
nior at Yale, he didn’t see him- 
self trading dirty jokes with a 
dictator's former bodyguard. He 
had grown up in an academic fam- 
ily, and he expected to become a 
professor of literature. His mother, 
Nancy Packer, was for many years 
the director of the creative writing 
program at Stanford University. His 
father, Herbert, taught at Stanford 
Law School during the 1960s, and 


‘The obvious path open to me was to 
become a journalist — | just resisted it.’ 


similar small hotel, and he decided 
that for safety’s sake, he had better 
grit his teeth and check into the 
highly fortified, media-heavy Pales- 
tine Hotel. He had become friend- 
ly with the night manager and the 
security guard at the small hotel. 
“We had trouble looking each oth- 
er in the eye when I left,” he says 
of the manager. “I just had this feel- 
ing that this was a very bad move. 
It meant something — not to be 
too dramatic, but it meant that some- 
thing wasn’t working out in Iraq, 
and, no doubt, versions of this were 
happening all over the country, with 
journalists, with aid workers, with 
officials, with soldiers.” 

The last ten days of the trip were 
almost a_ total Packer be- 
cause he found the atmosphere at 
the Palestine so depressing. “The 


loss for 


problem with being around other 


journalists,” he says, “was that you 
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was a prominent liberal proponent 
of criminal-law reform. Herbert Pack- 
er became embroiled in arguments 
with student radicals at the end of 
the decade. He suffered a debilitat- 
ing stroke in 1969, and committed 
suicide three-and-a-half years later, 
when George was twelve. 

During his last semester at Yale, 
Packer decided to postpone gradu- 
ate school (forever, as it turns out) 
and enlisted in the Peace Corps. He 
was sent to rural Togo, where he 
taught English in a small school- 
house. If he had expected relief from 
the academic treadmill, he didn’t ex- 
actly find it. He left Africa six months 
early, exhausted, with a_ stinging 
sense of how narrow his California 
boyhood had been. 

On his way home Packer tells 
this bit of personal history with a 
touch of embarrassment — he 
stopped briefly in Barcelona, where 





he happened to buy a copy of 
George Orwell's Homage to Catalo- 
nia. 
ered,” he says, “that there was this 
whole kind of writing that I didn't 
know about, that I'd 
which was the personal essay. | 
had had the idea that a 
writer wrote fiction. And then this 
other kind of writing became known 


It was a revelation. “I discov- 


never read, 


guess | 


to me. Using the first person, using 
fact and experience to get at some- 
thing beyond the facts.” 

Back home, Packer found himself 
adrift and alienated from American 
comfort. He moved to 
“almost at random,” he says — and 
found 
prentice. In the evenings, he start- 


Boston — 


work as a carpenter's ap- 
ed to shape his Togo experiences 
into essays. Within a few years, he 
had stitched fourteen 
says into a_ book, 
Waiting, which Vintage published in 
1988. It was warmly reviewed and 
sold respectably. 

But the next step did not come 
Between 1988 and 2000, 
Packer published two novels. The 
Half Man, published in 1991, is a 
Graham Greene-inflected thriller that 
drew partly on a long sojourn Pack- 
er had made in the Philippines and 
Cambodia. Central Square, pub- 
lished in 1998, is an expansive sto- 
ry of racial identity and middle-class 
numbness in Cambridge. Except for 
some dispatches from Haiti and 
Ethiopia he had published in Dis- 
sent magazine (where this writer was 
from 1995 to 
1999), Packer avoided reporting, in 
part because he was afraid of putting 
himself at the tone-deaf 
editors. “The obvious path open to 
me was to become a journalist, and 
to use my essay and nonfiction skills 
as a journalist — I just resisted it,’ 


of those es- 


easily. 


an assistant editor 


mercy of 


he says. “I was afraid it would sub- 
merge my voice and my interests.” 

Finally, in 1997, he took a half- 
step toward reporting: He started to 
put together the eccentric memoir 
Blood of the Liberals, which is, in 
part, an elegy for the lost world of 
his father’s generation of rational, 
procedural, Adlai Stevenson Democ- 
rats. It is also an elegy for the very 
different lost world of his maternal 


The Village of 
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grandfather, George Huddleston, a 
fiery populist congressman from Al- 
in the early twentieth cen- 
tury. (Among other things, Huddle- 
ston ardent 
American entry into World War I. 
On the floor of the House in 1917, 
he proclaimed: “War is a 
nightmare. It is never justified ex- 
cept in a clean-cut, single-hearted 
defense of national honor. It is nev- 


abama 


was an opponent of 


hideous 


er to be waged to vindicate abstract 
rights or technical principles.”) 

And then, just when Blood of the 
Liberals was published in 2000, 
Packer took the plunge. He moved 
to New York and soon found work 
writing for magazines. One of his 
first major pieces was to profile the 
New York City schools chancellor 
Harold Levy for The New York Times 
Magazine. He discovered, somewhat 
to his surprise, that he loved the 
routine of walking to the Board of 
Education at dawn, then shadowing 
Levy through his daily agenda. When 
it came time to draft the piece, how- 
ever, he hit some stumbling blocks. 
“That’s where some of the frustra- 
tion came in,” he 
you're under a different discipline 
when you're writing for a magazine 
like the Times Magazine. They want- 


says. “Because 


ed certain things in there” — sta- 
tistics, secondary sources, other voic- 
es — “and I understood the need 
journalistically. But from a_ literary 
point of view, they didn’t make the 
piece sing.” This was only the third 
profile Packer had ever written. “The 
formulas didn’t 
come entirely naturally. I'd say that 
the last four years has been me try- 


and the strictures 


ing to get comfortable in this form. 
While discovering that it's a won- 
wonderful 
puts you out into the world.” 
With The Assassins’ Gate, Packer 
able to 
those formulas and strictures. As he 
material in 
chusetts this winter, 
mined not to be too bound by his 
New Yorker dispatches. Those pieces 


derful, form, because it 


was release himself from 


assembled his Massa- 
he was deter- 


“were a great trove of scenes and 
characters and experiences,” he says. 
“But I had to almost tear them apart 
and reassemble them. 
ly in a few cases could more than 


Because on- 
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a few sort of lifted out 
and transplanted into the book. Oth- 
erwise the 
the narrative — the texture that you 


gain in a book. It starts to fade out.” 


pages be 


you lose freedom and 


A case in point is the book’s fifth 
chapter, where the action shifts from 
the terribly bungled prewar planning 
in Washington to Packer's first on- 
the-ground experiences in Iraq. Here 
we meet Baher Butti, Sheikh al-Awa- 
di, and several other figures who ap- 
peared in Packer’s first two New 
Yorker dispatches. But in the book, 
the narrative’s has 
radically reordered, and — to a much 


sequence been 
greater degree than in the magazine 
pieces — the reader is brought in- 
side Packers head as he wanders 
through his first weeks in Baghdad, 
unsettled and confused. This is ac- 
complished without any narcissistic 
thumb-twiddling, and the effect is 
The New Yorker, Packer 
says, the writer's voice is expected 
to carry a solid authority; but in the 


strong. In 


‘Based on what?’ is 
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American, and even before the name 
Chalabi had come up, I could just 
tell — almost by the rhythm of the 
sentences and the intensity of the 
stare — that I was in the presence 
the cult.” 
finds it ludicrous that some people 
the Bush administration 
wanted to install Chalabi (who had 


of a member of Packer 


close to 


not set foot in Iraq since 1958) as 
prime minister immediately after the 
invasion; and he finds it risible when 
such people argue that if only that 
plan had been followed, the post- 
war period would not have been so 
calamitous. “Based on what? He was 
like an escape clause — we're go- 


ing to get out of here because of 


Chalabi. It was a way to shirk re- 
sponsibility while claiming to have 
the best of intentions.” 

“Based on what?” is the type of 
question that Packer often asks these 
days. In his post-Iraq mood, he is 
quick to pounce on wishful think- 
both 


ing, neoconservatives 


the type of 


among 


question Packer often asks these days. 


book, 
personal essay mode, and here, he 


he was able to switch to a 


says, he was “better able to capture 
those moments of uncertainty, those 
moments when you realize that your 
preconceptions were wrong.” 


t a restaurant in Boerum Hill, 
Brooklyn, not far from Pack- 
ers apartment, 
sation 


the conver- 
its way 
around to the Iragi exile Ahmad 
Chalabi. In December 2002, The New 
York Times Magazine sent Packer 
to London to American- 
sponsored conference of Iraqi exile 
Packer had extensive ac- 
cess to this circle, in part because 


has wound 


cover an 
activists. 


of his longstanding friendship with 
the dissident writer Kanan Makiya 
(they lived near each other in Cam- 
bridge during the 1990s). Makiya and 
Chalabi have sometimes been close- 
ly allied, but during the London 
meeting Packer quickly soured on 
what he calls “the Chalabi cult.” 
In London, Packer recalls, “I 
would find myself talking to an 


and among members of his own cir- 
liberal hawks. During the 
months after the September 11 mas- 


cle of 


sacres, Packer spent many evenings 
at cafés on this stretch of Smith Street 
with the Paul 


Berman (who 


would later publish Terror and Lib- 


writer 


eralism), obsessively talking about 
how democracies should respond to 
Al Qaeda. Packer still treasures the 
memory of those conversations, but 
the 
book, that they took place “at an 
extremely high altitude of abstrac- 
He that he and 
Berman, like the Chalabi cultists, had- 
nt done much to ground their no- 
tions in the hard soil of reality. 
(Berman will join Packer here later 
tonight, in fact. They will argue about 
the war until past 1 a.m., sometimes 
brilliantly, sometimes like an old mar- 


he fears, as he writes in new 


tion.” worries 


ried couple who have been through 
the same territory once too often.) 

When he prepared to go to Iraq 
for the first time, Packer tried to dis- 
card most of his own_ ideological 
apparatus. “There was a certain kind 
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of thinking and pontificating that 
made me deeply suspicious,” he 
says. “Because all too many people 
inside and outside government were 
doing it, and continued to do it long 
after their pontifications had been 
exploded. And almost viscerally, | 
thought, I don’t want to sound like 
that. It’s too serious and complicat- 
ed. And I guess I felt — I hope 
I'm not, you know, missing the ele- 
phant in the room here — I think 
I approached this inductively, that | 
went from particular to particular to 
particular and gradually learned to 
generalize. Because I just saw so 
many train wrecks of generalization, 
all over the landscape.” 

Packer's 
book, which chronicle the intellec- 


The early chapters of 


tual prehistory of the Iraq war and 
the Bush cata- 
strophic failure to plan its aftermath, 
are long catalogues of Pollyannaish 


administration’s 


hopes. (A typical sentence: “Hitchens 
looked forward to drinking cham- 
pagne in with Iraqi 
comrades by Valentine’s Day 2003.”) 


Baghdad his 
In conversation, Packer does not ex- 
empt himself from the indictment. 
“I was just ignorant, as almost every- 
one was ignorant, about what we 
were getting into,” he says. “I 
rather far to the 
other side in being extremely cau- 
about 


may 
have now moved 


tious people’s pronounce- 
ments, and the sound of wonderful 
words, and good intentions substi- 
tuting for good policies.” 

But Packer remains as committed 
as ever to the principle of liberal 
interventionism, even if in a highly 
chastened form. “You can’t lose that 
impulse entirely,” he says, “or else 
you become Henry Kissinger.” And 
he continues to insist that too many 
leftists are making facile apologies 
bin Ladenist terrorism. In the 
Iraq case, he finds it difficult to 
have conversations with people who 
won't say forthrightly that they hope 
the insurgent movements will be de- 
feated. Despite all the Americans’ 


for 


misdeeds, he says, “This is a war 
between people who cut heads off 
and and I don’t mean 
Lynndie England torture — and who 
want Sunni power or Islamist pow- 


er, and all those flawed, imperfect, 


torture — 





possibly corrupt Iraqis who want 
something like a normal life. I have 
absolutely no trouble figuring out 
whose side I’m on. The problem is 
us. The problem is, we’re there too. 
And what is our presence doing? Is 
it making matters better or worse? 
For me, that’s always been the big 
question. Not whose side to be on, 
or even to question whether there 
ab- 


are sides worth taking. I am 


‘| was just ignorant, 
was, about what we 


solutely sure that there are. In a 
way, it's a more basic and _practi- 
cal question.” 

Given how concerned Packer is 
with such arguments, it is startling 
that the only antiwar figure who ap- 
pears even briefly in 7he Assassins’ 
Gate is Eli MoveOn 
ganizer. Early in the book, Packer 


Pariser, a or- 


provides a long and reasonably sym- 
pathetic sketch of neoconservative 


foreign-policy intellectuals (several of 


whom are skewered in later chap- 
ters). But he does not give analo- 
gous treatment to people who ar- 
gued and campaigned against the 
war. They are a sort of ghost at the 


banquet here. Packer's frustration 


with such people — his dislike of 


having conversations with them — 
apparently extends from his private 
life to the book itself. 


acker’s year in Togo left him 

with a lingering horror of his 

own ignorance. He is deeply 

preoccupied with middle-class 

American cocoons — with how easy 

it is to know almost nothing about 
certain kinds of human struggle. 

But 

ond kind of ignorance: he worries 


he is also fixated on a sec- 
that, once we finally open our eyes 
to suffering, we won't know what 
to do about it. His work is thickly 
populated with clumsy do-gooders. 
In Central Square, a social worker 
glibly coaches a woman to stand up 
to her the 
band responds by beating his wife 
to the brink of death. In a 2003 ar- 
ticle in The New Yorker, Packer told 
the tale of a Staten Island man who 


abusive husband; hus- 
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hoped to build prosthetic limbs for 
child amputees in war-ravaged Sier- 
ra Leone. After months of squabbles 
over logistics, resources, adoption, 
and cultural imperialism, the plan 
scaled The 
man’s brisk New York pragmatism, 
Packer “left him at a 
about how to proceed in Freetown, 


was drastically down. 


loss 


writes, 


among people who needed far more 
than limbs.” The hapless officials at 


as almost everyone 


were getting into.’ 


the Coalition Provisional Authority in 
The Assassins’ Gate stand in this 
same line. 

Those two fixations are obvious- 
ly in tension with each other. Pack- 
er despises posh American cocoons, 
but he also fears becoming a Mrs. 
Jellyby who lurches around blindly 
trying to fix the world. When Pack- 
er writes punditry in which those 
twinned themes are brought out ex- 
plicitly, his voice sometimes has a 
tinny, from-the-pulpit 
quality. (In a post-September 11 es- 
say, Packer confessed his hope that 
the attacks 
bloated era in American history and 


hectoring, 


“would punctuate a 
mark the start of a different, more 
attractive era.”) 

But 
within long narratives about other 


when he couches his voice 
people’s lives, as he has done in 
The 
bivalent and restless approach to the 


Assassins’ Gate, Packers am- 
world can be extremely powerful. 
The accretion of details in the book 
is consistently moving and provoca- 
tive, sometimes in ways that Pack- 
er’s magazine work is not. By the 
end of his first trip to Iraq, after 
long with 
Sheikh al-Awadi and Captain Prior, 
Packer that he 
something. “I took almost a_plea- 
sure in watching my preconceptions 
start to crumble,” he says. “I knew 
that, even though personally and 
politically that’s a painful thing, as 
a writer it’s where the action would 
be.” # 


having spent weeks 


knew was onto 


David Glenn is a staff reporter at The 
Chronicle of Higher Education. 
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Q&A 


MAXIMUM MEHTA 
HOW ONE WRITER UNLOCKED A CITY OF STORIES 


MAXIMUM CITY: BOMBAY LOST AND FOUND 
by Suketu Mehta 
Vintage hen Suketu Mehta’s first book, Max- 
560 pp., $16 paper imum City: Bombay Lost and Found, 
appeared last September, it sent read- 
ers and critics into a state of eu- 
phoria. It was nominated for a Pulitzer Prize, 
won the Kiriyama Prize, and was translated in- 
to at least six languages. 

Maximum City, which is out in paperback 
this fall, begins as a quasi-Proustian memoir 
about Bombay, where Mehta had not lived 
since 1977. Soon, though, forces beyond his 


BY CARL BROMLEY 


inner eye intervene, and Mehta is plunged in- 
to a city experiencing a terrifying crime wave 
and ruled by political thugs. The result is an 
extraordinary series of journalistic forays into 
Bombay’s underbelly. To gauge Mehta’s 
achievement, transpose the setting of the book 
to New York City. Imagine a writer with the 
muckraking eye of the late Jack Newfield and 
the introspective gifts of the young Joan Did- 
ion hanging out for months with lieutenants 
of the Gotti clan, having a cell-side seat to 
beatings meted out by the NYPD, and _ be- 
coming the best friend of the star attraction 
at Flash Dancers. 

In 1989, Vinod Chopra made a movie called 
Parinda, whose visceral approach to the gang- 
ster genre revolutionized Bollywood cinema. 
Maximum City has done the same for Indian 
letters. Indeed, Mehta has raised the bar for 
all journalists confronting the modern megacity 
— be it Bangkok or Sao Paulo, Mexico City 
or New York. 


Twenty million people live in Bombay. 
Don’t tell me you weren’t overwhelmed. 

For a journalist there’s almost too much in a 
city like Bombay. But then I had a few ad- 
vantages, one of which is I speak Hindi, 
Marathi, and Gujarati, which are the languages 
of Bombay along with English. I had grown 
up in Bombay but I had left and had been 
trained in writing and in research and could 
come back and do some things better than 
the local journalists, but I had the access of 
the local journalists because I was also an in- 
sider. I was writing for the movies, which is 
incredibly powerful in a city like Bombay. Peo- 
ple, as soon as they heard that I was doing 
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this, they wanted to talk to me, not 
so much because they thought I 
would put them in the movies, but 
the 
stories of the movie people, and 
the movie people wanted to hear 


because they wanted to hear 


the stories of the gangsters and the 
bar girls. I was a messenger be- 
tween worlds. My currency was re- 
ally stories. 
my 
assigned myself stories, and I re- 
ported them. I'd walk out onto the 
streets with my backpack and my 
laptop, and I would just go every- 
where. So it was just really ran- 
dom. 


I was own Metro section. I 


The access you get to top cops, 
gangsters, movie stars is extra- 
ordinary. 

Bollywood was the most difficult 
initially because there they’re rich 
and they have very little time, and 
they really have no use for jour- 
nalists, even foreign journalists, un- 
less they’re going to be of use to 
them. The only way I could get ac- 
cess to Bollywood was by actually 
working on a script. But as far as 
the rest of them, the wonderful thing 
about all those people was_ they 
didn’t realize how amazing their 
lives were and they weren't look- 
ing to license the movie rights. 


You must have been flabbergast- 
ed when you heard the kind of 
things Ajay Lal and his police col- 
leagues were saying to suspects 
in the interrogation room. 

Absolutely. So much so that I re- 
member when I was in an inter- 
rogation session with Ajay Lal, my 
friend Rustom, a fashion photogra- 
pher, called up and said, ‘Hey, I’ve 
got Naomi Campbell here in a suite 
in the Oberoi and 
take topless pictures of her; you 
should come down.’ And you know 
what? I chose the tough guys get- 
ting beaten up over Naomi Camp- 


I'm going to 


bell. I don’t know what that says 
about me, but 


It’s the story. 

Yeah, it’s the story. Its most phe- 
nomenal what I was being allowed 
to watch. 


Ajay Lal. Is that his real name? 
Of course not. I’ve changed his name. 


I’m sure he’s quite identifiable. 

In fact, he’s been outed in Harper's 
magazine in a Adam 
Hochschild, who wonders if I’m 
aware of the effect the book could 
have on the lives of these people. 
Well, Ajay Lal — nothing happened 
to him. I’m sure he'll be police com- 
missioner soon. He’s now in an even 
more senior position than he was 
before. In India, everybody knows 


review by 


to them, come back to the topic that 
I was interested in, which would get 
me typing. 


What were you like as a human 
being while living in Bombay? 
Absent. I was absent from my fam- 
ily. I was absent from my friends. 
We had no vacations. 


You were carousing with killers, 
the most wanted men in Bombay. 
The question was, How far can | 
test these people? How much can I 


‘| chose the tough guys getting 
beaten up over Naomi Cambell.’ 


people get beaten up in police sta- 
tions. But in 
Bombay I sat in interrogations with 
Ajay, I sat in on interrogations with 
other people, I hung out 


It's not a_ revelation. 


And you were just writing all this 
down? 

I was writing as I was speaking to 
these people. I'd bring out my lap- 
top, I might be in a small hotel room 
full of gangsters, and immediately 
they’d all look at the laptop. This 
was the late nineties — laptops were 
still new. And one of their hit men 
might say, “You know, we had a job 
to kill somebody for their laptop last 
week.’ And I'd say, ‘Yes, I’m aware 
of that, and I know you can take 
this any time you want.’ The pow- 
er structure had to be established at 
that point. So initially they’d be much 
more hesitant than if I had put a 
tape recorder in front of them. But 
then I noticed this subliminal thing 
started happening where as they 
spoke, I was literally typing. My fin- 
gers were dancing, and they would 
look at me and pick up these cues 
from when I’m typing or not. Now, 
in India the problem isn't getting 
people to talk, it's getting them to 
shut up or to stick to the topic. And 
I didn’t have to tell them to stick to 
the topic, but you know I'd be nod- 
ding and typing and when they wan- 
dered off into a tangent I'd still be 
nodding, but my fingers weren't 
dancing. And so they would, with- 
out my ever having to say anything 
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go into this room with these tough 
guys and come out alive? I've got 
two young children and I didn’t want 
to push it too far, and I always 
made sure that I went in with very 
strong references. Each chapter was 
a journey into myself, into my weak- 
nesses and my strengths. And | 
asked myself, Why was I attracted 
to these tough boys? And it’s be- 
cause in school I was a weedy kid, 
and I always looked up to the tough 
boys. The short and the smart sat 
at the front of the class. We had 
these two student and in 
the back were the people who had 
failed the grade and were taking it 
again or the really tall kids and we 
called them the LLBs — the Lords 
of the Last Bench. And I always 


benches 


looked up to these guys. These were 
the ones who were good at crick- 
et, could get the girls. And here 
they were — they were grown up, 
and they were my protectors. 


That’s ironic. 

The gangsters offered me one free 
hit. The godfather would kill any- 
one who 


That’s almost flattering. 

They wanted me to explain their lives. 
They are reprehensible people. But 
there is shame. I remember one of 
the hit men saying, ‘It used to hap- 
pen that after I killed, the soul of 
the man I kill will come and sit on 
my chest. But then a Muslim gang- 
ster taught me to sleep in a fetal po- 





sition with my back to the door, so 
the soul doesn’t have access to my 
chest so I can sleep peacefully.’ Each 
them had different 

izations, including the police. 
the 


one of rational- 


human being 
struggling underneath the foot of his- 
Shiva 
flame 


My focus is 


Hindu 
with the 


tory. In mythology, 
circle of 


around him and he’s dancing on 


dances 


one foot, and underneath his foot 


is a baby, and that baby is a 


human being, struggling to get out 


‘My focus is the human being 
struggling under the foot of history.’ 


from underneath the massive foot of 
history. History is in his control and 
out of his control. So it’s essential 
you understand both — the issues 
that play upon the individual sitting 
in a slum room in Bombay, or trade 
policy and all the rest of it, and his 
personal life. I wanted to give all 
of these people the respect I would 
if I were writing about them in a 
novel, to make them fully fleshed 
and round, to have them capable 
of good and evil. Nobody stands in 


for any issue or message. 


At one point you describe yourself 
more as a literary creator than a 
reporter. You talk about Mona Lisa, 
the bar dancer, as your best friend, 
and you write, ‘The more I write, 
the faster my Mona Lisa dances.’ 
That sentence suggests what a 
complex balancing act narrative 
nonfiction is. People are turning 
over their stories to you, yet you 
have your own fidelity to what you 
think is the truth, and sometimes 
people get hurt in the process. Did 
this present itself as an ethical 
dilemma when writing the book? 
Absolutely. At every moment I was 
thinking about it. I wanted to write 
the truth, so I have no composites, 
I haven't rounded out anybody, | 
haven't fictionalized anyone. 
single sentence that’s in there in 
quotes has been said. And I've nev- 


Every 


er gone inside people’s heads and 
projected what they might be think- 
ing. I took notes at every stage. I 
went into these people’s lives and at 
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no stage were any of them 
any illusion about what I was do- 
ing. They knew I was writing a book. 
its another that many 


of these people didn’t know what 


Now matter 
that meant. They knew about news- 


papers, they knew about movies; 


writing a book was — they strug- 
gled to understand, some of them. 
They'd say, ‘Oh, does that mean it’s 
like a Ph.D. thesis?’ and I'd say, ‘Well, 
no, it’s a book,’ and they’d say, ‘Well, 
is it a novel?) Many of these people 


thought it was a novel. And I'd just 
say, ‘No, it’s like a magazine, only 
the size of a book, and everything 
is true. They'd give up. 


Who provided literary inspiration 
for you and the book? 


Joe Mitchell’s Up in the Old Hotel and 
Joseph Liebling taught me how to 


write about cities. Plus Ryszard Ka- 
puscinski, V.S. Naipaul — I mean, lots 
of Naipaul. I read him like a text- 
book. I very much disagree with many 
of his political viewpoints, but that 
whole arc he has in the three non- 


fiction books on India — An Area of 


Darkness, A Wounded Civilization, and 
A Million Mutinies Now — it’s really 
a journey of self-discovery, of a Brah- 
min from the West Indies, who comes 
back to India and finds that no one’s 
treating him like a Brahmin. To India 
he’s an outsider, outside the caste sys- 
tem entirely, because his family has 
crossed the black water. And then his 
utter revulsion of the country in the 
beginning, and then his gradual com- 
ing to terms with it and his place in 
it. That was fascinating for me. 


Is the type of narrative nonfiction 
in Maximum City new to India? 
This kind of big sprawling nonfic- 
tion, yes. Journalism in India is a 
fraught enterprise — you can be 
killed for the things that you do. 
The boldest journalists are ones that 
write for the regional-language pa- 
pers. You can write a lot 
in English and get away with it be- 
cause most people who are likely 
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under 


of stuff 


to be offended don’t read the Eng- 
lish But aren't 
many Indian nonfiction writers. And 
if you look at the West, I mean lit- 
erary fiction is really not doing well. 


papers. there too 


Ask any literary agent, a first nov- 
el is enormously hard to sell. 

I think maybe what’s happened is 
that after 9/11, the dramatic value 
of the real seems to have 
whelmed our capacity to invent new 
things. What could you make up 
that could compete with the image 


of two giant planes slamming into 


over!- 


two giant towers? Of course, all these 
Al Qaeda books are going to do 
well because people have the need 
to understand the real, and they don’t 
have to make it up. I think there 
will be a lot more But 
it's got to come out in a novelistic 


nonfiction. 


way. I think every journalist should 
take a short-story-writing course, at 
To under- 
stand how to structure narrative, how 


least one semester of it. 


Because _ullti- 
mately people are reading, and they 
aren't reading statistics; they are en- 


to structure sentences. 


titled to pleasing sentences; they are 
entitled to derive pleasure. And this 
is what the great nonfiction writers 
understood. But it’s got to have the 
poetry in it, it's got to have the nar- 
rative momentum of a novel, and 
its got to be absolutely and solidly 
best 


much as the 


Ph.D. dissertation. 


researched, as 


What kind of response did you get 
from ordinary Bombay readers? 
Every day I get the most touching 
e-mails. A mother’s 
who had been given my book as 


friend of my 


a Christmas present from her daugh- 
ter-in-law lives in New Jersey now. 
She'd last seen my mother in 1963 
in Bombay. She wrote to me say- 
ing, ‘As soon as I read the first few 
that this had to be 
Usha’s son. Can you tell me where 
your mother is living now? And I 
said, ‘She’s in New Jersey, basically 


pages | knew 


across the street from you.’ @ 


Carl Bromley is a writer and book ed- 
itor who lives in Queens. A longer ver- 
sion of this interview is available at 
www.cjr.org. 
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IDEAS & REVIEWS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


WHEN ELEPHANTS FIGHT 


Jacques Leslie renders life in the tall shadows of dams 


DEEP WATER: THE EPIC STRUGGLE OVER DAMS, DISPLACED PEOPLE, AND THE ENVIRONMENT 


by Jacques Leslie 


Farrar, Straus and Giroux. 368 pp., $25 


BY TOM VANDERBILT 


ams present a ready-made 
epic, a morality tale in 
stone in which heroic en- 
gineers erect colossal struc- 
tures to harness the crushing caprice 


of Nature. Not surprisingly, writing 
on dams falls into certain patterns. 
Something in their very size defies 
easy description, tempts one toward 
awed superfluity. In her classic es- 
say on Hoover Dam, Joan Didion, 
after first observing that she had not 


been able to shake the image of 
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the dam from her “inner eye” since 
first seeing it, 
hend the power of the place. It is 


struggles to compre- 


something more than the memory 
of the men who “died to make the 
desert bloom,” something more than 
the Works Progress Administration 
sculptures of Winged Victories that 
adorn it. “But history does not ex- 
plain it all, does not entirely sug- 
what makes that 
fecting,” she writes, “nor, even, does 


gest dam so af- 


energy, the massive involvement 
with power and 
transparent sexual overtones to that 
involvement.” Like some kind of 
700-foot-high concrete muse, dams 


pressure and the 


subdue the writer into literary gen- 
uflection. 

With the dams come the intrepid 
and cool technocrats 
charged with the submission of an 
inexorable force. In John McPhee’s 
essay on the Atchafalaya River, col- 
lected in his book The Control of 
Nature, he profiles LeRoy Dugas of 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
the cantankerous Acadian manager 
of the control structure at Old Riv- 


engineers 


er, a mechanism charged with noth- 
ing less than keeping the Mississip- 
pi River from reverting to its his- 
toric route to the the 
Atchafalaya. Dugas, wearing a belt 
buckle that says “To Help Control 
the Mississippi,” waxes defiant in the 
face of “LSU professors” who say 
that nature will inevitably win the 
battle. “Maybe they’re right,” he tells 
McPhee. “We feel that we can hold 
the river. We're going to try. When- 
ever you try to control nature, you’ve 
got one strike against you.” 


ocean, 





These two accounts are brilliant, 
but limited, for the Man Against Na- 
ture tendency of dam writing ob- 
scures a more complex story: Man 
Against Man. This struggle pits the 
development officials of the World 
Bank and their affiliated ilk in na- 
tional armed with 
good intentions and development 
schemes, against the people who 
live upstream or downstream of 
dams, like 
ronment in which they live, are for- 


Deep Wafer is filled 


governments, 


whose lives, the envi- 


human intervention in natural systems that 
we are not equipped to understand. 


ever changed by 
neering. Something as big as a riv- 
er, taken on by something as big 
as a government, does not happen 
without consequences. To recall the 
African proverb, when ele- 
phants fight, it is the grass that suf- 
fers. This is the story Jacques Leslie, 
a U.S. journalist and former Viet- 
nam war correspondent (and author 
of The Mark: A War Correspondent’s 
Memoir of Vietnam and Cambodia), 
sets Out to tell in Deep Water. “The 
battle over dams now,” 


an act of engi- 


two 


he writes, 
“is at the core of conflicts through- 
out the world involving water scarci- 
ty, environmental degradation, bio- 
diversity loss, development and 
globalization, social justice, the sur- 
vival of indigenous peoples, and the 
growing gap rich and 
poor.” 


between 


It is a tale that could consume 
a journalist’s lifetime, let alone one 
book. Moreover, the subject is dif- 
ficult to contain in a narrative; not 
just the Olympian dams themselves 
(for which so much ground has 
been moved, geo- 
physicists say they have slightly 
shifted the tilt of the Earth), but the 
soporific complexities of geology 
and hydraulics (that arcane vocab- 
ulary of “acre-feet” and “laminar 
flow”) and the myriad chain of en- 
vironmental effects set in motion by 
the damming of a river. Then there 
is the bureaucratic morass of the 
whole development process. itself, 


Leslie notes; 
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the litany of white papers, the Del- 


phic water boards, the tangle of 


NGOs and their competing claims 
and counterclaims. 

How then not to get in over one’s 
head? How much story is too much 
little is 
Leslie’s strategy is contrived but el- 
egant. When he noted that the World 
Commission on Dams, an indepen- 
dent group set up in 1997 after a 
string of World Bank dam debacles, 
was comprised of three groups — 


with the folly of 


story, how not enough? 


“prodam,” “antidam,” and “mixed” — 
follow suit in his 
book, rendering a tripartite structure, 


he decided to 


each part profiling a person repre- 
sentative of one of the groups. This 
means that Deep Water is not a book 
about dams, as it were, but about 
three people whose lives have been 
lived in the tall shadows of dams. 
This makes all the difference. It ren- 
ders in human scale issues whose 
contours are vastly spreading, diffi- 
cult to read, intertwined, 
tradictory. 


and con- 


nd so we get Medha Patkar, 

a leader of the Indian anti- 

dam movement, for whom 

Leslie travels far, as he puts 
it, “to see Medha try to drown” — 
literally by standing for hours until 
the rising reservoir water covered 
her head. We get Professor Thayer 
Scudder, the “world’s leading dam 
American 
anthropologist who virtually invent- 
ed the study of what happens in 
human terms when dams 
in place; haunted by a disastrous 
resettlement in Zambia, among oth- 


resettlement expert,” an 


are put 


ers, at the close of his career he’s 
holding out hope for “one good 
dam” — one project that will re- 
store his early faith in dams as 
agents of progress. And we get Don 
Blackmore, the head of the Murray- 
Darling Basin Commission in Can- 
berra, Australia, trying to get a key 
river in this notoriously parched 
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country — endlessly drained and 
tapped and otherwise siphoned by 
human hands — into some kind of 
working order. 

Leslie is a keen observer of peo- 
ple and an evocative cartographer 
of place. He has spent years on 
and and re- 
peatedly, often to speak to people 
who had few more possessions than 
the chairs on which they and Leslie 
He and 
with the economy and precision of 


research traveled far 


sat. delivers scene mood 
a good novelist. His 
profiles are so well 
observed one forgets 
that the 
have not sprung from 
his own imagination. 


characters 


Scudder, for example, 
African development 
the rot but holds 
a death grip on his last tremors of 


a flinty old 
hand, has seen 
hope; he could have strolled out 
of Norman Rush’s Mating. Scudder 
doles out gifts to Zambian friends, 
people affected by a dam, to start 
businesses, attend colleges. All the 
efforts seem to end in failure. “They 
were experiments,” he 
“They provided data, very interest- 
ing data.” When Leslie gets to the 


responds. 


Indian dam Sardar Sarovar, a “mod- 
ern ziggurat,” as he calls it, he suc- 
cinctly captures in a moment the 
underlying dynamic: “In a certain 
way, the dam was a technological 
marvel, but the women at the wa- 
ters edge were cleaning clothes in 
the 
their fabrics into submission against 
the canal wall.” 

Deep Water is filled with the fol- 
ly of human intervention in natural 
systems that we are not equipped, 
or that we are unwilling, to under- 
stand beyond an immediate horizon. 
In a lake formed by a dam in Zam- 
bia, for example, an introduced fish 
species seemed to fail. What had 
actually happened was that they 
were attracted by the richer nutri- 
ents of the Rhodesian side of the 
lake. One Zambian MP, as the sto- 
ry goes, demanded that a 
placed in the water — to keep the 
Zambian the 
There moments, 


traditional fashion, pounding 


net be 


home side. 
that will 
break your heart, as when a villager 


fish on 


are too, 





with grievances about the reloca- 
tion of the dam requests a meet- 
ing with Leslie, thinking he is Pro- 
fessor Scudder. “Like almost every- 
body else in Mazulu, he was too 
thin. His mustache like a 
pasted-on smile, a determination to 
be optimistic.” When Leslie says he 
is only a writer, the man is still 
eager to discuss his plight. He is 
desperate to talk to anyone. 


looked 


eslie’s Indochina background 

seems oddly appropriate to 

Deep Water. In the dam pro- 

jects he describes, there is 
more than a whiff of the old Viet- 
nam credo, “we had to destroy the 
village to save it”; there are the de- 
velopment officials (those 
metaphorical “quiet 
clinging to their theories and sta- 
blind to the fate 
whom they are presuming to help; 
and there is a similar sense of loom- 
ing regret — What was it all for? 
Leslie describes the conundrum of 


Americans” ) 


tistics, of those 


corrosive good intentions well: “If 
dams, the centerpieces in every de- 
that 
them, repeatedly fail to produce en- 


velopment project includes 
vironmental stability or even a mod- 
icum of economic justice, then what 
is left of development? And if de- 
velopment fails, as it so spectacu- 
larly has in Africa, then what will 
fill the gap between rich and poor, 
what will prevent a billion or two 
of the world’s poorest people from 
unrelenting suffering and hopeless, 
squalid death?” 

What ultimately haunted Didion 
is what haunts Leslie himself (who 
scarcely obscures his animosity): 
that those vast monuments of hu- 
man progress and enlightened tech- 
nological achievements are really 
the Ozymandian relics of a future 
past. “They'll be reminders of an 
ancient time when humans believed 
they could vanquish nature,” Leslie 
writes, “and found tnemselves van- 
quished instead.” @ 


Tom Vanderbilt is a contributing ed- 
itor to 1.D. and Print Magazine. He 
is the author, most recently, of Sur- 
vival City: Adventures Among the Ru- 
ins of Atomic America. 
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THE NEW SEGREGATION 


Jonathan Kozol goes back to school 


THE SHAME OF THE NATION: THE RESTORATION 
OF APARTHEID SCHOOLING IN AMERICA 


by Jonathan Kozol 
Crown. 416 pp., $25 


BY LINDA PERLSTEIN 


n The Shame of the Nation: The 
Restoration of Apartheid School- 
ing in America, Jonathan Kozol 
sounds many of the same alarms 
about inner-city public schools as he 
did in Savage Inequalities, Amazing 
Grace, and Death at an Early Age 
(which is about the Boston schools). 
Kozol shows us schools infested with 
mold and interminable 
lunch lines in that can't 
seat all the students crammed into 


asbestos; 


cafeterias 


a school; student bodies as uniformly 
black as they were before Brown v. 
Board of Education a_ half-century 
ago attending classes in buildings 
named after civil rights leaders. Ko- 
zol brings us painfully poignant let- 
ters from children who simply want 
from their neglected schools a “clean 
bathroom” and “Music or Art.” And 
he introduces us to minority 
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teenagers shunted into classrooms 
where, instead of learning the read- 
ing and math skills they desperate- 
ly need or facing the advanced-place- 
ment challenges some badly want, 
they sew pillows and style hair and 
are taught to aspire to nothing more 
than the broad, uninspiring title of 
“manager.” 

Kozol isn’t simply retelling the sto- 
ry of resegregation. In The Shame 
of the Nation, he delves into a new 
crop of classroom ills, consequences 
of the standards-and-testing move- 
ment that are rarely illuminated or 
questioned. Since it took shape in 
1990s, one goal of this 
movement has been for schools to 


the early 


look and feel like businesses, with 


efficiency a primary end. In the 


process, emotion has become absent 
and jargon eerily widespread. Every 
possible action is assigned a greater 
purpose label, which 


and _ bizarre 








Pages from the Past 
History and Memory in American 
Magazines 


CAROLYN KITCH 
“Kitch demonstrates how, for decades, 
leading journals such as Life and Time 
have provided readers with an extensive 
account of recent American history that 
has mostly affirmed the worthiness of 
the American nation and some of its 
values. She makes the important point 
that this narrative of national life 
worked assiduously to connect private 
lives to a larger national consciousness. 
... Asignificant contribution to the 
study of journalism, the media, memory, 
and nationalism.’—John Bodnar, 
Indiana University 


272 pp., 24 illus. $49.95 cl / $18.95 pa 


* NEW EDITION! 


Community Journalism 
Relentlessly Local 

JOCK LAUTERER 

Third Edition 

Regarded as the primary textbook for 
the teaching and practice of local 
journalism and newspaper publishing 
in the U.S., this essential handbook 
addresses why community journalism 
is important and distinctive; provides 
hints for reporting, news writing, and 
feature writing with a “community 
spin”; and covers design, production, 
photojournalism, and staff management. 
This completely revised edition also 
discusses “Best Practices.” 


“An invaluable resource ... Not only 

did [the second edition] guide our first 
several years in the newspaper business, 
but it was also instrumental in the 
direction we have taken. ...! look forward 
to CJ-3”—Laurie Fagen, Editor/Publisher, 
The Southern Chandler/Ocotillo News, 
Arizona 

Approx. 560 pp., 63 illus. $34.95 pa 
Available December 2005 


The University of 
North Carolina Press 


at bookstores or 800-848-6224 


eas uncpress.unc.edu 
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somehow is supposed to emphasize 
its magnitude. Classroom conversa- 
tion is “accountable talk”; storytelling 
is producing “a narrative procedure.” 
Above all, a teacher's aim now is 
to keep control. She might silence 
with a noise 


her students “zero 


salute,” which from Kozol’s de- 
scription mimics the posture of a 
Sieg Heil. She also must make sure 
that every task furthers a certain 
written standard, a challenge taken 
on with such fervor and so little 
discretion that 


“almost every little possibility for nat- 


teachers categorize 


ural discovery” and follow rubrics 
even for evaluating how well chil- 
dren walk in lines. 


ozol alights on many cities 
and schools and 
many children and_ teach- 
ers. Its hard, though not 


meets 


necessary, to keep track of his itin- 
erary. His research for The Shame 
of the Nation covers five years, and 
often you can’t tell whether he spent 
five minutes or five weeks in a spe- 
cific classroom. What is certain is 
that Kozol is, in general, immersed 
in this world. He is nearly seventy 
years old and has been visiting 
schools and focusing on our nation’s 
poor since he was in his twenties. 
This is a man who goes back again 
and again to the same impoverished 
neighborhood in the South Bronx, 
where he finds comfort in the peo- 
ple he has come to know there. 
This is a man who reads children’s 
books to calm himself at bedtime. 

His empathy helps one see how 
activities often considered motivat- 
ing within school walls can instead 
be dispiriting, such as_first-graders 
being made to chant mantras like, 
it's up to me!” Ko- 
zol points out how this not only 


“If it is to be, 


puts an unfair burden on a six-year- 


old’s shoulders, it also absolves 
everyone complicit in the sad state 
of her school. 

“These ways of speaking about 
children and perceiving children are 
specific to the schools that serve mi- 
Kozol remarks. To some 
degree he is wrong. Certainly these 
elements contaminate inner-city 
schools, and even suburban districts 


norities,” 
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tend to enforce them more in those 
schools with the most brown faces, 
but they 
elsewhere, too. | 


are becoming prevalent 
have seen the 
Scholar Dollars Kozol discusses — 
which are handed out, Skinner-like, 
to children who answer questions 
correctly — distributed in some of 
the wealthiest, whitest school sys- 
tems in America. Many affluent 
schools have adopted the Malcolm 
Baldridge Total Quality Management 
model, in which there is no bit of 
learning — number of words 
spelled, number of math facts com- 
mitted to memory — that a six-year- 
old cannot tally on a bar chart. In 
more schools with students of all 
income levels, reading is purely 
about “text strategies” instead of dis- 
covery, the kindergarten sand table 
is labeled with 
(“Develop verbal abilities to label, 
describe and communicate the fol- 
lowing: pouring, emptying and fill- 


its learning goals 


ing”), and standardized testing has 


pushed aside science and_ social 
studies and music. 

Where there’s an adequately fund- 
ed school, though, there are chil- 
dren who need not be truly hero- 
ic to get to college and who have 
had contact with white people. 
Americans gave up on school inte- 
gration long ago, Kozol avers in The 
Shame of the Nation, a claim he 
backs up with data from the Civil 
Rights Project at Harvard University. 
During the 1990s, the share of black 
students in mostly white schools fell 
to pre-1969 levels. In the Northeast 
and Midwest, more than one-quar- 
ter of black children attend schools 
that are at least 99 percent 
white. Separate, Kozol 
points out, is hardly equal. 


non- 
forcefully 


This is no surprise, of course. No- 
body, whether or not they've read 
Kozol before, would imagine that 
the schools of the South Bronx equal 
those of Westchester. But Kozol’s 
power as an empathic journalist and 
trenchant writer is that he doesn't 
just make us aware of that dispar- 
ity, he makes us angry about it. 
Partly this is because while it is sur- 
prisingly rare for education journal- 
ists to bother with interviewing chil- 


dren, Kozol relies heavily on_ it. 





“Children have no ideologies to re- 
inforce,” he writes, “no superstruc- 
ture of political opinion to promote, 
no civic equanimity or image to de- 
fend, no personal reputation to se- 
cure. They may err sometimes about 
the minuscule particulars but on the 
big things children rarely have much 
reason to mislead us.” 

The sad thing is, if Kozol wrote 
about the creep of TQM and ro- 
botic writing into suburban schools 
instead of city ones, changes might 
ensue. As it is, the abominable state 
of the schools that our poorest chil- 
dren attend and the unfairness of 
our society’s neglect are obvious to 
anyone who enters them, yet jour- 
nalists rarely report from such 
schools. To a degree, I understand 
why. Bureaucrats make it difficult 
to visit the most decrepit schools. 
Newspaper editors often don’t al- 
locate resources to regular cover- 
age of poverty. (When I covered 
education for The Washington Post, 
I was working on a piece for the 
paper’s Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion anniversary package about the 
resegregation of suburban schools. 
A high-ranking editor decided it 
wasn’t appropriate for the occasion.) 
Many major publishers, I’ve found, 
are vastly more interested in sell- 
ing books about affluent schools 
than impoverished ones. Book-buy- 
ers only want to read about their 
own children, the assumption goes, 
and their own children are not poor. 

For our neediest schools and stu- 
The Shame of the Nation 
urges national action, including ma- 
jor funding increases and access to 


dents, 


preschool. It’s hard to imagine any- 
one better qualified than Kozol to 
press the case. Still, that Kozol has 
to tell the story of educational seg- 
and again 
and again, that he so often seems 


regation resegregation 
alone in doing so, and that so lit- 
tle progress is made — this is tru- 
ly a shame of our nation. & 


Linda Perlstein is the author of Not 
Much Just Chillin’: The Hidden Lives 
of Middle Schoolers, and is at work 
on a book about the fallout of the 
school standards-and-testing move- 
ment. 
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WHITE-COLLAR BLUES 


Barbara Ehrenreich in the corporate quicksand 


BAIT AND SWITCH: THE (FUTILE) PURSUIT OF 


THE AMERICAN DREAM 

by Barbara Ehrenreich 
Metropolitan Books/Henry Holt 
250 pp., $23 


BY KIM PHILLIPS-FEIN 


n 1867, E.L. Godkin published 
an essay in North American Re- 
view trying to explain why the 
United States lacked the “intense 
class feeling” of European nations. 
Godkin, editor of the then-fledgling 
Nation magazine, might have been 
surprised by the past year in Amer- 
ican which The 
Wall Street Journal, the Los Ange- 
les Times, and The New York Times 


journalism, saw 


each devote a series to the prob- 
lem of class in America today. While 
each series had its strengths, each 
was bedeviled by a vague defini- 
tion of class. What, after all, is class? 
Is it a cultural identity, an economic 
position, an income level? Does 
showing how lives are shaped by 
factors that “class 


economic mean 
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matters,” as The New York Times ti- 


tled its series? Or does class nec- 
essarily involve some idea of poli- 
tics? Each series brimmed with sta- 
tistical and anec- 
dotes, but often it was hard to know 
how to connect all the 


data illustrative 
numerical 
indicators of class with the frag- 
mentary narratives of individuals’ 
lives. 

Are there write 
class that avoid these pitfalls? One 
exemplary alternative appeared 
back in 2001: Nickel and Dimed: 
On (Not) Getting By in America, by 
Barbara Ehrenreich. 
spent most of her life 
about class in America. But in Nick- 


ways to about 


Ehrenreich has 
reporting 


el and Dimed, she went undercov- 
er in the world of low-wage work- 
ers, getting a job as a waitress, a 
maid, and a Wal-Mart 
By discussing her own experiences 


“associate.” 





among the ranks of the working 
poor, Ehrenreich was able to write 
about class — about the monoto- 
ny of a bad job, the daily struggle 
to survive, and the fragility of the 
social position of people on the 
bottom — in a way that escaped 
the narrative of 
and the statistical measures of class 


upward mobility 
pegged to it. 

Ehrenreich’s new book, Bait and 
Switch: The (Futile) Pursuit of the 
American Dream, is about 
class. Once again, she reports on 


also 


her experiences going 
But 
world that, one imagines, will be 
far more familiar to her readers: the 
world of the 


incognito. 


this time she has infiltrated a 


white-collar middle 
class, the middle managers of cor- 
porate America. The 
Bait and Switch is that there is as 
in cubi- 
cles of major corporations as in the 


premise of 


much outrage to expose 
service sector. While things don't 
turn out exactly as Ehrenreich had 
expected, her book still reveals the 
strength of long-form reporting for 
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showing how social forces bear 
down to shape an individual’s life. 

Ehrenreich decided to go under- 
cover as a white-collar worker af- 


ter she received a letter from a 
reader daring her to “try investi- 
gating people like me who didn’t 
have babies in high school.” The 
letter intrigued Ehrenreich. Blue-col- 
lar poverty can always be dismissed 
as the product of 
choices — having a child early, not 


people’s poor 
going to college, failing to save 
money. But what about people who 
“did everything right,” who went to 
college, picked the prudent major, 
and tried to succeed? What hap- 
pens when things don’t work out 
for them? 

The bet was on. Ehrenreich con- 
structed a new identity (she changed 
her legal name to her maiden name, 
Barbara Alexander, and got a new 
Social Security card), asked friends 
to serve as faux references on her 
résumé, and endeavored to get a 
job in public relations. She set a 
she would do 


few ground rules: 


Business]Jo 


Updated Daily and Featuring: 


everything possible to land a job, 
go anywhere in the country, and 
take the first job that she was of- 
fered with a minimum annual salary 
of $50,000. 

But there was a hitch. After al- 
most a year on the market, Ehren- 
reich wasn’t offered a single cor- 
porate job. It wasn’t for lack of try- 
ing. She hired several career coach- 
es and attended networking ses- 
sions; still, she was unable to find 
gainful employment. Lest we think 
her difficulties were unique to her 
situation — why would someone 
with no connections or experience 
think she could get a decent mid- 
dle-manager job right off the bat? 
— Ehrenreich contacts all the job- 
seekers whose cards she collected 
along the way. None of the eleven 
people who responded to her have 
found a decent corporate job; they 
are all still searching, or else they 
have taken low-wage jobs in the 
service sector, working at retail 
chains or grooming dogs or driving 
a limousine. 
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s Barbara Alexander, Ehren- 
reich inhabits what one fel- 
low job-seeker calls “the 
and of the undead,” and 
uncovers outposts there that most 
journalists would have trouble learn- 
ing about. She ferrets out the “ca- 
reer ministry” of the McLean Bible 
Church in northern Virginia, which 
their job 


urges people to turn 


searches over to God. She en- 
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same time desperately scrutinizing 
their souls to make sure they do 
not sin again. 

Ehrenreich has written about the 
plight of the middle class before, 
in her 1989 book Fear of Falling: 
The Inner Life of the Middle Class. 
It dealt with the neuroses of pro- 
fessors, doctors, teachers, lawyers 
— all members of the profession- 
al middle class, struggling to dis- 


People whose life choices are shaped 
by the dream of material security 


counters a seminar in crisis man- 
agement for public-relations execu- 
tives, helping them learn to “cope” 
with the antiglobalization movement 
and _ hostility toward corporations 
(the seminar is incongruously led 
by the son of a blue-collar man 
who tells the audience that “if you 
want to see democracy in action, 
go to a union meeting”). 

And she learns a variety of lessons 
from career counselors and execu- 
tive boot-camp advisers. For one, it 
is precisely when “in transition” — 
a white-collar worker is never “un- 
employed” — that the Protestant 
work ethic must be strongest. Find- 
ing a job, in fact, can be more work 
than having one. As one book on 
job searching puts it, “If you have 
a job, then you might have the lux- 
ury of working 9:00 to 5:00. If you’re 
getting a job, then plan on twelve 
to sixteen hours a day.” 

But despite this stern emphasis 
on discipline at the very moment 
when one has the least to do, what 
Ehrenreich hears repeatedly is that 
getting a job is a matter of per- 
sonality, not of skills or knowledge. 
And so the mentality of the job- 
searcher is under constant scrutiny: 
Are you perky enough, confident 
enough, happy enough (although 
unemployed) to get a job? Poten- 
tial employers ruthlessly search out 
and discard candidates who display 
the merest hint of ambivalence. The 
inner life of the supplicant must not 
wilt before the harsh reality of the 
world. All unemployed people, 
therefore, are in the unenviable po- 
sition of the fallen sinner, at the 


tinguish themselves from the poor 
below them and the hedonistic rich 
above. Written at the end of the 
Reagan era, Fear of Falling was a 
work of historical sociology and po- 
litical analysis. Bait and Switch is 
different in several ways. It is about 
people in the world of the corpo- 
rate middle class — people who 
have surrendered any hope of au- 
tonomy or pleasurable work at the 
outset, trading it in for a chance at 
And 
where Fear of Falling was directly 
critical of the middle classes, Bait 
and Switch is a story of pathos. 
In Bait and Switch the strategy 
of undercover reporting enables 
Ehrenreich to embody the dilemma 


a well-paid corporate job. 


of the declining middle class. As a 
temporary inhabitant of the white- 
collar world, she experiences first- 
hand the powerlessness of people 
whose life been 
shaped by the dream of material 


choices have 
security, as they watch that hope 
slip away. Reporting from the out- 
side would not reveal this 
tragedy. What Ehrenreich has found 
is something that can’t be gleaned 
from reams of data about levels of 


inner 


middle-class income and unem- 
ployment. It is nothing other than 
an intense class feeling — a sense 
of shame and anger that verges on 


despair. & 


Kim Phillips-Fein is an assistant pro- 


fessor of American history at the Gal- 


latin School of New York University. 
She is writing a book about the role 
of business in the modern conserva- 
tive movement. 
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SCENE 
The Lobster Shift 


at a news conference, referring to San Francisco's iconic red bridge. 
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SCIENCE 


BY JULIA F. HEMING 


t’s a few minutes after midnight when a cab pulls 

up on West Thirty-third Street, outside the offices of 

the New York Daily News, and Veronika Belenkaya 

emerges. She is just over five feet tall. Her hair is 
flopped up into a ponytail, and blonde bangs hang in 
front of her eyes. 

Veronika is the night reporter at the Daily News. 
She began working for the paper as an intern during 
the winter break of her senior year at Cornell Universi- 
ty and continued after she graduated in May 2004. She 
has been working alone in the newsroom weeknights 
from midnight to 8 a.m. full time since February, and 
her first byline as a staff writer ran in April. 

The newsroom is quiet. A few copy editors put the 
final touches on the next day’s paper, and a couple of 
reporters sit at their desks on the other side of the 
room. Jill Coffey, an editor, calls Veronika over. Six peo- 
ple have died in a car crash in the Catskills, and the 
Daily News was late on the story. She thinks one of the 
victims was a Brooklyn teenager. She knows, from an ar- 
ticle in The New York Times, that they were Russian. 

Veronika moved to Brooklyn from Ukraine with her 
family in 1994. When she calls the Russian family now, 
she speaks in their native tongue. It is 1 a.m. 

“That’s my brother. I ain’t got shit to say. He’s dead,” 
the man says brusquely, before hanging up. 

At 2:30 the paper goes to bed, and with it go the 
remaining copy editors. Veronika and I sit browsing 
the news wire on the computer, watching the four 
televisions within view from her desk, and listening 
to three police scanners. For the next six hours, all 
we do is wait.This is life on the lobster shift, as the 


beat is called — long stretches of waiting punctuated 
by intense calls to action. 

The week before, Veronika responded to a call on 
one of the scanners. A fire in Queens caused by an ex- 
tension cord killed a two-year-old girl, her mother, and 
her grandmother. At the scene, Veronika saw a man 
pacing back and forth, grabbing his head, and sobbing. 
It was the girl’s father. “You enter these people’s lives 
at the time that they’re ending,’ she says. 

It is hard to find something positive to report on 
during the night shift — sexual assaults, shootings, car 
crashes. “It’s a harsh reality,’ Veronika says. “Emotional- 
ly, you just deal.” 

It doesn’t help that she is filling the shoes of Tom 
Raftery, whose coverage of the night shift made him 
“a Daily News institution, Veronika says. She says the 
cops she meets still talk about Raftery. “They say he 
used to do push-ups here at night.” 

The scanner announces a fire on Park Avenue. I 
look at Veronika expectantly. She shakes her head. “I 
used to get excited when I heard something like ‘shots 
fired; ” she says. “But first they have to be confirmed, 
then they have to be aimed at somebody, then they 
have to hit somebody, then they have to hit them 
somewhere important. You learn to decipher with a 
sense of what’s going to make the paper” 

At around 4:30 the scanners are quiet for a full 
minute. We are sitting in the middle of a newsroom with 
more than a hundred desks, in a city with eight million 


people. Watching and listening, we are alone. 





Julia F. Heming is an intern at CR. 
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Beautification process 
begins today for pope 
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Endangered ape delivers child 


The Indianapolis Star 7/14/05 
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